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NEW ERA. 


“Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper.” 

Tus Journal, the pioneer Illustrated News- 
paper of America, now in the fourteenth year 
of its existence, and on the eve of commenc- 
ing its Twenty-eighth Volume, proposes to 
accommodate itself to the vast changes, social, 
political, educational and industrial, that have 
taken place in this the most progressive coun- 
try of this progressive age. Since this Journal 
was established, the American public have 
been educated to understand the value of pic- 
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torial illustration, in periodicals and books, to 
whatever subject they may be dedicated. A 
plan, a section, a view, or a portrait may ex- 
plain and make intelligible what could never 
be conveyed to the mind by the pen, and 
hence we see every department of instruction, 
science, and even amusement, resorting to 
pictorial aids to increase their interest and 
value. The novelist depends much upon them 
for producing his best effects, and even the 
fluctuations of commerce, and the relations 
and statistics of trade, by countries as well as 
by epochs, are made rapidly intelligible by 
diagrams to minds otherwise incapable of mas- 
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tering their details, or arriving at their results, 
except through long and arduous study. 

The establishment whence this Journal ema- 
nates, and of which it is the nucleus, has grown 
far beyond the anticipations of its founder, 
and ‘‘Franx Lesuie’s Iniuustratep NEwspa- 
PER,” like some vigorous and prolific plants in 
Nature, has sent off many shoots from its pa- 
rent stem to meet the different wants and tastes 
of the day. It has its German and Spanish edi- 
tions ; the column once dedicated to the young 
has grown into ‘‘Tax Boys’ anp Grats’ Inuvs- 
TRATED WEEKLY ;” the occasional page of 
Fashions has developed into the largest and 


METROPOLITAN STREET CHARACTERS—SHE KNIFE GRINDER.—SEE PAGE 359, 





most superb Fashion Magazine in the world 
under the title of ‘‘Franx Lesti’s Lapy’s 
Maaazinz ;” its original Domestic page is now 
represented by the well-known and popular 
‘‘Curmngy Corner,”. and with the New Year 
has sprung into existence from the same 
root that popular epitome of Romance, Travel 
and Adventure, already celebrated under its 
title of ‘‘TaHe New Worup.” And all this 
apart from the prototype of all the comic 
periodicals of the day, ‘‘ Taz Bupaezt or Fon,” 
and those favorite Annuals, the Illustrated 
and the Comic Almanacs. 

The successful establishment of all these 
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publications, off-shoots from itself, has left the 
** TutusTeaTsp NewspaPer” free to dedicate it- 
self more exclasively to that more matured 
class of our people, the active, enterprising, 
educated and refined, to which it has always 
had its highest appeal. It is now ¢ble to de- 
vote itself more exclusively to Art, Science, 
Reform, and the public questions of the day, 
without, however, losing the eminent charac- 
teristic of being an Illustrated Newspaper, re- 
presenting pictorially and vividly those things 
and events which the daily press, at best, can 
only imperfectly describe. 

Accredited as furnishing the earliest and 
fullest illustrations of the late war, in camp 
and field ; recognized as containing the larg- 
est gallery of contemporary portraits; re- 
spected as having exposed to the world the 
abuses which degrade our civilization and hu- 
miliate our age, with a view to their ameliora- 
tion or reform ; claiming, of right, to be the 
pioneer (at no little risk to life and property) 
in giving pure milk to the young, and in ori- 
ginating that beneficent institution, ‘‘ The So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mels ;” the first to warn an incredulous public 
of the power of the principle embodied in the 
** Merrimac,” and fearless in a:sailiog corrup- 
tion, Municipal, State, and National, and al- 
‘ways faithful to the Union ‘‘ One and Indivis- 
ible,” Franz Lestie’s Itnustrarep News- 
PAPER now starts on a new, although, perhaps, 
® more concentrated career. It is no longer 
8 single craft contesting control of the seas, 
but, surrounded by a dozen tenders, claims to 
be a fleet, itself carrying the heaviest guns, and 
challenging all rivals in the wide cruising- 
ground of popular intelligence. 

This Journal is now entering on a New Era 
in its history and character. It shall be first in 
its illustrations, maintaining its acknowledged 
pre-eminence in that respect ; and it will bring 
to its columns the ablest pens as well as pencils 
of the day. 

This week we have the pleasure of announc- 
ing that Mrs. Harrrer Prescorr Sporrorp, 
whose brilliant pen has illuminated the Boston 
periodicals, and especially the pages of the 
Atlantic Monthly, will write exclusively, and 
for a term of years, for this Journal. And we 
may add that no ability that money can com- 
mand will be wanted to make Franx Lesiie’s 
InuustrateD Newspaper the first publicaion 
of the kind in America. Our plans will be 
farther developed in future numbers, and the 
mames of the contributors announced—a list 
not to be surpassed in ability or recognized 
reputation. 
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Nortce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 








The Era of Silence. 


It is generally supposed that under the 
coming administration of President Grant 
there will be a great change in the conduct of 
public affairs, and we are not sure but that 
there are good grounds for such a belief. Al- 
ready in the debates in Congress we see a 
shadow of coming events, and if the rising 
sun has so much power, what may we not ex- 
pect from its meridian splendor? The plain- 
tive pleadings of the Danish Minister that we 
should exchange dollars, of which we have 
too few, for land which he has to spare, but 
of which we have quite enough, fall on ears 
deaf to the voice of the charmer. The more 
robust and potent influences of the managers 
of railway schemes fail to extort from Congress 
enormous grants of ihe people’s lands for their 
own sordid purposes. Everywhere there are 
signs that greed, peculation, and corruption 
are vanishing before the advent of an able and 
purified government, and the people rejoice 
and take courage. 

It would be exaggerating the influence of 
the Presidential office to say that the personal 
habits of our Presidents have made any im- 
pression, even of a transicnt kind, on the 
people of their times. Even the intense indi- 
viduality of Andrew Jackson failed to leave a 
mark on his generation, and a few terse 
phrases, familiar to every one, are all that sar- 
vive of that fiery character. It will not be 
held by any one acquainted with the true 
spirit of our republican institutions that the 
deficiency we allude. to ought, in any respect, 
to detract from the veneration due to the cha- 
racters of a long line of illustrious Presidents. 
It may be, indeed, that the possession of any 
strongly marked peculiarity of character, or 
even of dress, or of speech, would be fatal to 
the hopes of an aspirant to the Presidency, 
and we will not dispute the jus'ice of the 
popular belief, that the qualities of mind and 
heart required in a President are incompa- 
tible with the existence of those distinctive 


traits by which men of inferior mental and 
moral calibre seek to attract to themselves the 
attention of the public. Still it is not difficult 
to imagine that there might be in a President 
some peculiarities which would serve to dis- 
tinguish him not alone from former Presidents, 
but also from all, or nearly all, other public 
men, and these peculiarities might be, further, 
of a kind which would commend themselves 
at once to public opinion, and be deemed 
worthy of general imitation. What if a Presi- 
dent should thus set a fashion, should thus 
establish a custom differing essentially from 
that of his predecessors, and which, by its 
simplicity and obvious propriety, should com- 
mend itself to his successors ? 

In nothing has General Grant been more 
remarkable, in no respect has he more widely 
departed from the examples of the past Presi- 
dents, than in his power of silence. Even on 
those occasions when it was imperative on 
him to make some public reply, his speech 
has been characterized by a brevity and crisp- 
ness which stand in refreshing contrast to the 
orations that any other public man would, in 
his position, have poured into the public ear. 
We gave one instance last week, and our readers 
must be familiar with others of the same kind. 
But suppose this example should be infectious, 
that word-spinning should be—in the lan- 
guage of Wall street—at a discount, that men 
should come to be esteemed by what they do, 
and not by what they say, that long speeches 
should be considered as signs of a plethora of 
words but paucity of ideas, who can measure 
the sense of relief which the reading and list- 
ening public would experience ? 

Nothing oppresses the general reader now-a- 
days more than the difficulty of selecting 
what he shall read, while to those whose duty it 
is to keep abreast with the literature of the day, 
especially with its journalism, there is added to 
the sense of incompleteness a feeling of confu- 
sion and inexactitude very untavorable to the 
precision ot thought which ought to be the aim 
and end of every student. There are certain 
things which everybody must read ; but who 
pretends to read the speeches reported? 
Who, still less, would have the patience to 
listen to them? It is suid of Magliabecchi, 
that, give him the name of an author and the 
tatle of his book, he could foretell very accu- 
rately all he would be likely to say on any 
subject. It requires less acquaintance with 
the current of politics in our day tban the 
eminent Italian had wi'h the literature of his, 
to know beforehand how most public speakers 
are sure to treat any particular topic. Every- 
body can anticipate what Wendell Phillips 
will say about Grant, what Butler will say on 
reconstruction or Johnson, what Sumner will 
say on the clave trade, Train, on Ireland, 
Choate, on New England, or Walbridge, on free 
trade; and the consequence is, that their 
‘great speeches” are never read, and even 
the condensed reports giwen by the press are 
only skimmed over by the public. We are 
content with the bare outline, and can fill up 
tissues and nerves of the skeleton at our plea- 
sure. The fact is, that speeches, as now deliv- 
ered, carry no conviction to any one but those 
already convinced, and it would be to the mani- 
test convenience and advantage of the public 
if the tricks of oratory were less indulged in, 
and only the pith and marrow of the speaker's 
sentiments found utterance. 

It is related of a celebrated Mohammedan 
preacher, that he thus addressed from the 
pulpit a congregation assembled in the 
mosque: ‘‘O sons of the faithful, do you know 
what I am going to say to you?” And the 
people, answering, said: ‘Yes, we know.” 
Then,” said he, ‘‘what is the use of my 
telling it to you?” The following Friday he 
again began: ‘‘O sons of the faithful, do you 
know what I am going to say to you?” 
And the people replied: ‘‘No, we do noi 
know.” ‘* What!” said he, ‘‘ have I preached 
to you these many years, and you yet do not! 
know?” Again, the next Friday, he began : 
**O, sons of the faithful, do you know what 
I am going to say to you?” And the peo- 
ple, having consulted together, answered : 
‘‘Some of us do know, and some of us do 
not know.” ‘'Then,’’ said the preacher, ‘let 
those who do know tell those who do not.” It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that the peo- 
ple, having been wearied with long harangues, 
gladly hailed the commencement of a new 
fashion of address, which, for aught we know, 
may continue to the present day, to the great 
advantage of both preacher and audience. 

Henry Ward Beecher said lately, as re- 
ported, ‘‘ that gas and he came to Brooklyn at 
the same time.” His audience laughed, prob- 
ably being reminded of the metaphorical sens 
in which carbureted hydrogen is sometime: 
vulgarly used. It is very certain that a simi 
lar coincidence will never be remarked about 
General Grant’s coming to Washington. 
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Carrying Concealed Weapons. 


We have frequently expressed in these 
columns a strong opinion as to the impolicy 





of excluding pistols from the list of concealed 





weapons which the law declares may not be 
carried. Mr. Recorder Hackett-—no mean 
opinion in all that relates to pistol-shooting— 
in his late charge to the Grand Jury, explains 
the reasons which induced the Legislature, 
when this subject was under consideration, to 
omit pistols from the prohibited tist. He says : 

“The last Grand Jury at adjournment presented, 
throuch this Court, to the Legisiature a request that it 
would add pistols to the list of weapons iorbidden to 
be carried. I do not concur with the recommendatio . 
Indeed 1 know that the able Senate Committee which 
reported the Concealed Weapons biil express!y omitted 
pistols. The police and sheriffs could carry them. 
The dangerous clases would carry them in disregard 
of the law. Good citizens would obey the law and be 
defenseless. Rufflans would take advantage of this. 
But I think a law raising a presumption that whoever 
ipjured another by a pistol should have intended the 
injury in its worst sense, until the presumption was 
combated by circumstances or justifying evidence, 
would be an excellent one. The ruffian would find tte 
presumption of his carrying it impo-sibie to combat, 
while circumstances would protect the good citizen.” 

Mr. Hackett’s reasons for opposing an alter- 
ation in the law are clearly enough stated, but, 
we venture to think, scarcely touch the root 
of the matter. Ruffians certainly carry pistols, 
and are always prepared to use them. So do 
a great number of citizens who are not ruf- 
fians ; and the use of such weapons on slight 
or totally insufficient provocation, against 
persons who may be of hasty speech, but who 
assuredly are not rufiians, is what we would 
guard against. In a community where such 
weapons are habitually carried no man's life is 
safe. An angry altercation leading to an obnox- 
ious epithet is thought, ina moment of passion, 
a sufficient excuse for shooting an opponent. 
One disputant draws a pistol, and, in an in- 
stant, the other is a corpse. Perhaps the jalt- 
formed intention was only to wound, or to 
terrify, but with the diminutive weapons now 
used it would be impossible, even for Mr. 
Hackett, to take aim, and when the trigger is 
pulled, it is difficult to say within several 
inches where the ball will hit. If by the 
stern and steady enforcement of such an ad- 
dition to the law as we favor the moral sense 
of the community were educated to consider the 
use of a pistol against an unarmed, or unpre- 
pared, antagonist (except in defense of life or 
property) a disgraceful and cowardly act—as 
in truth it is—we might hope that the practice 
of carrying pistols would in a few years die out. 

Mr. Hackett thinks that because ruffians 
always go armed, honest citizens do the 
same. We are sure he is wrong, and the 
proof is, that honest citizens, as the records 
of the past few years will show, just as fre- 
quently use their weapons on one another as 
on ‘‘the dangerous classes.” Such a state of 
things we would stop, by prohibiting, under 
heavy legal penalties, the carrying of pistols, 
and by teaching that the use of such weapons, 
except in extreme cases, is infumous. 

The Recorder’s recommendation that the 
use of the pistol should be taken as legal proof 
of intent to kill, we heartily agree with. It is, 
in fact, another form of what has already been 
suggested in these columns, that a higher 
grade of homicide should attach to crimes in 
which pistols have been uced than to those 
where such aggravation was wanting. At the 
same time we are unable to see why Mr. 
Hackett’s recommendation should not be 
added to the change of the law for which we 
strenuously contend, instead of being merely 
a substitute for it. We say, prohibit the car- 
rying ot pistols, and make a use of them an 
aggravation of any crime in which they are 
employed. Mr. Hackett, for an insufficicn 
reason in our opinion, recommends the latter 
remedy alone, but we are unable to see that 
the two are antagonistic, or that the one does 
not supplement and enforce the other. 








Matters and Things. 


A Cuicaco paper having been mulcted by a 
stupid jury for having published some police item 
untasteful to the person to whom it referred, in- 
tends to keep out of trouble hereafter, and 
instead of stating anything as a fact, put it in 
such a shape that nobody can say they said it. 
Thus: “It is alleged that one Frederick Meyer, 
alleged to be doing business in this city, was ar- 
raigned before one Hoyne, who is alleged to be a 
commissioner of the Unfted States, on yesterday. 
[t is alleged that the alleged party, charged with 
an alleged fraud upon an alleged government, as- 
sisted in some way in smuggling some alleged 
drugs, which are alleged to be of considerable 
value. It is alleged that the alleged case was 
postponed until Monday, alleged to be the 11th day 
of January. It is farther alleged that the alleged 
lefendant was held to bail. It is alleged that 
the alleged Mr. Meyer, whom it is alleged kept an 
alleged drug-store, being before an alleged com- 
missioner, whose name is alleged to be Hoyne, 
was required to give a bond, which, it is alleged, 
requires the alleged Mr. Meyer to furnish for the 
payment of any sum of money which some en- 

ightened, but not yet alleged jury, may allege 
gainst him, as damages sustained by the alleged 
-overnment.”——-The London Atheneum states 
that Captain Ingletield, R. N., has been appointed 
to the command of the Royal Adelaide, in order 
to give a air trial to bis invention fur steering 
ships by an improved method. The power em- 
ployed is the pressure of the water in which the 
vessel floats. The details of the invention have 
not yet been published; but we understand that 
the apparatus is very simple, consisting only of 
a hydraulic chamber screwed fast to the bottom 





of the keel, from which an iron rod passes to the 
deck and the rudder-head. No wheel is required 
no tiller beyond a short bar, and steering-ropes 
are dispensed with, and yet the power of the ap- 
paratus is such that a boy would be able to steer 
the largest ship in the navy.—Dark dyes for the 
bair are composed of acetate of lead and sulphur, 
and consquently cause paralysis, So says the 
Lancet, Almost the only, if not the only inno- 
cuous dark dye, is a weak solution of acetate of 
iron mixed with glycerine, which writers on those 
subjects say gradually darkens the hair, and has 
no effect, except as a slight tonic.——A savant 
writes to the American Naturalist, that “the 
male musquito is beautiful, both physically and 
morally, as they do not bite ; their manners are 
more retiring than those of their stronger-minded 
partners, as they rarely enter our dweliings, and 
live unnoticed in the woods.”——The Sorosis of 

hicago is as energetic as the city to which it be- 
longs. A bill to incorporate it has been intro- 
duced into the Illinois Legislature, providing that 
the corporation shall have power to publish a 
daily, weekly, and monthly paper, containing 
‘news, information, general and particular, as 
well as matter of a literary, philosophical, scien- 
tific, and political character, and every other mat- 
ter which will improve or tend to improve the 
moral, intellectual, cr political status of mankind, 
or which may tend to the eradication or diminu- 
tion of error, or which may tend to the unfolding or 
development of truth and correct principles as to 
anything whatever.”——A fossil horse is said to 
have been found in the tertiary deposits of Ne- 
braska, which, although full-grown, as the ossifi- 
cation of the various bones proves, is reported to 
be only two feet high. This makes seventeen 
species of foss:] horse now known to have lived 
in America, although till recently it was believed 
that none were indigenous to the country.——A 
substance of a rather fine flavor and beautiful ap- 
pearance is finding a ready sale as honey just now 
in Germany. This substitute for the genuine 
product of the bee-hive is simply starch converted 
into sugar by means of sulphuric acid, 











Mr. Morttey, and other politicians in America, 
complain that five-twenties only command sev- 
enty-five per cent. in the London market, al- 
though the bonds of other countries are quoted 
at higher rates. To be sure, five-twenties are 
quoted at seventy-five, but that quotation is upon 
the old basis of four shillings and sixpence to the 
dollar. The real and actual price in London is 
eighty-two per cent., the difference between 
seventy-five and cighty-two being the difference 
between four dollars forty-four cents and forty- 
four mills, the now mythical value of a pound, 
and four dollars eighty-six cents, the real value of 
the pound, 





Mr. F. H. Morsz, United States Consul in Lon- 
don, has made a report to the Government on 
American Seamen and Commerce, in which ap- 
pears the following pregnant paragraph: 


“On account of the necessity for heavy taxation, the 
construction of ships in the Unitd States bas now 
become very expers.ve, more so than in most if not in 
every cthe commercial country, and the power of suc- 
cessiully competing with foreizn ships in the carrying 
trade of the world rendered much more difficult. Be- 
sies al owing its citizens the free purchase of foreign 
ships, thig country has taken tyxation from every arti- 
cle that goes into the construction of a ship, and per- 
mits all bound on fore'gn voyages to purchase stores 
in bon! from her warehouses without the payment of 
duties, so as to relieve, encourage, and extend her 
mercantile marine and render competition against all 
foreign commerce more easy and successiul. France, 
anxious to enlarge her commerce, hs within the pres- 
ent year adopted the same encouraging policy. It 
seems to be pressingly necessary, if we intend io hold 
our position as a maritime nation, that the condition 
aud prospect of our commerce, especially chat portion 
envaged in foreign trade, shou'd be c:retully and prac- 
tically reviewed, with a view of affordng it such en- 
couragement and relief «s inay be tound necessary for 
its success in ite present relation to the commerce of 
other leading maritime powers.” 





Mr. Ropert Bucuanan, in his recent life of 
Audubon, the naturalist, relates the following 
story connected with the humiliations he had to 
undergo in getting the subscriptions necessary to 
publish his great work on American Ornithology. 
He and his son had a letter to old Baron Roths- 
child, and called upon him. They waited a few 
minutes in the private office. Soon a corpulent 
man came in, with his face red from walking, and, 
hitching up his trowsers, dropped his fat body 
into a comfortable chair. He took no notice of 
them, and sat while they stood, hat in hand, and 
then Audubon, with a step forward and a bow, 
delivered his credentials. ‘Is thisa letter of in- 
troduction or a letter of business?” “I cannot 
tell.” The banker read it. ‘“‘ This is only a letter 
of introduction, and I expect from its contents 
that you are the publisher of some book or other, 
and need my subscription.” Swallowing his in- 
dignation at this arrogant style, Audubon said, 
J should be honored by your subscription.” 
“Sir, 1 never sign my name to any subscription 
list, but you may send in your work, and I will 
pay for a copy of it. Gentlemen, I am busy, and 
I wish you good-morning.” A few days afterward 
the first volume, half bound, and all the published 
numbers were sent. Number after number 
was sent, and after eight or ten months the 
account was taken to Rothschild by Mr. Havill, 
the engraver. ‘What! a hundred pounds for 
birds!” exclaimed Rothschild. ‘‘ Why, sir, I wiil 
give you five pounds, and not a farthing more.” 
The book was sent back to the engraver’s shop, 
and afterward sold to a Savannah merchant with 
a lighter purse and a nobier heart. 





SHAKESPEARE ONCE MORE, 


We have had in the course of the last week 
the Shakespearean Drama produced at two of our lead- 
ing theatres—‘* Much Ado about Nothing ” at Wallack’s, 
and “Romeo and Juliet” at Booth’s New Theatra, in 
Twenty-third street. The first was given us on Mon- 
day, and the second on Wednesday last. 

To speak of Booth’s Theatre would be suporfuona, 
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so ample have been the descriptions which have already 
appeared in the daily press—in addition to the picture 
of its «xterior which we present in our present Num- 
ber. Suffice it, that 1t is one of the finest temples of 
the Drama which have ever been reared in this city. 
Cons+ quently our business will simply be with the 


two revivals, : 

Lester Wa'lack produced ‘* Much Ado about Nothing” 
with a comp'eteress and pomp which would seem to 
leave nothing to be desired. In scenery and dressing, 
the piece was as nesry perfect as anything which we 
heve ever had offered us upon the American stage. 
Indeed, four of the scenes may be cited as amongst, if 
not the very best we have ever sven upon the New 
York stage. These were the Terrace before the G ver- 
nor’s Palace, with distant view of Town and Harbor of 
Messina, in Act1; The Garden, in Act 2; a Street in 
Messina, by Moonlight, in Act 3, and the Iiluminated 
Chapel in Act 4. The garden fairly breathed with 
beauty, and the chape! was scarcely inferior to it asa 
specimen of the scenic-painter’s art. As a whole the 
comedy was admirably acted; more especially was this 
to be remarked in the Leonato, Dogberry and Verges. 
Possibly the Beatrice and Benedict were somewhat too 
modern in tone, «nd might not irrationally have rather 
suggested a play of Bourcicault’s, then one wriiten 
by Shakespeare. The rest of the cast was better 
than we ordinarily seein a comedy of the great Erg- 
lish dramatist—indeed, far better. With which vale- 
dictory criticism we conc!ude, congratulating the man- 
agement upon its triumphant success in one of the best 
reproductions which we have seen. 

On the opening night at Booth’s Theatre, the Shakes- 
pearean tragey presented to the pubiic was “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” aud the manner in whic! it was placed 
upon the stage excelled even that which characterized 
the production of “Much Ado About Nothing,” at 
Wallack’s Theatre. The scenery was /ittraily superb, 
and it might have seemed that a p»ge had been un olled 
from the old life ot Verona and Venice as the audience 
guzed upon it. Generally, very good were the dresses, 
although we are compelled to except the mode of 
attire adopted by the Juliet from our general com- 
mendation. She was a new acquaintance, and it we 
may fairly judge her by her first night, is little likely to 
fasten Lerseif upon critical esteem as a leading actress. 
The cast was with this exception, were we to judge by 
the names upon the programme vf the eveniny, one of 
upusuai exceilence. On the first night it, however, 
scarcely justified its individual reputation. The Romeo 
was, of course, rendered by Mr. Booth, and, whetber 
from the natural nervousness incident upon the risk 
which be had incurred in building and opening his 
new theatre or not, was very incompletely rendered. 
His conce;tion of the pait was new—trealistic rather 
than poetical--and, we must see him upon an evening 
when he is less oppressed with toe cares of management, 
to give a conclusive opinion upon its merits, The 
Mercuto, a's0, sutlered from nervousness, which ren- 
dered his earlier portions inefficient. Friar Lawrence 
+ might have treated biank verse better than he did, and 
the Nurse needed roundness—not iu figure, but iu 
manner. The remainder of the pirts were “ indiffer- 
ently” wel! performed. As might necessarily be sup- 
po-ed, the theatre was literally pscked, and if we may 
judge from the expressions of delight uttered by the 
spec ators, with iis internal arrangements and the 
compieteness offered by the proprietors and manage- 
ment, in all the details of comfort and elegance, as 
well as the general mounting of the piece, is bound to 
be a success. 

From these two facts it may be seen that the Shakes- 
pearean Drama is not entirely derunct. Let us hope 
that ita resuscitation is to be by no means a temporary 
one. We may love Opera Bouffe when offered us by 
Messrs. Grau or Bateman—we may even relish legs and 
pretty faces in Burlesque, as we do the stage eccom- 
plishments of Bourcicault and bis imitators. Yet we 
are not entirely lost to the sense of better things, and 
confess to an ability even still to endure the legiti- 
mate, 
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ART GOSSIP. 


Turner is now on exhibition in Wood’s Art 
Gallery, No. 639 Broadway, a large historic: picture of 
“The Trial of Red Jacket,” the famous sachem and 
orator of the Senecas. It is from the pencil of Mr. 
Jd. M. Stanley, an artist hitherto better known at the 
West, and in Washington, than in New York. The inci- 
dent selected by the art'st is the trial of Red Jacket by 
a council of chiefs, on a charge of necromancy browght 
against him by one of his enemies, A semi-circle of 
chiefs 1s arranged beneath the shade ot some old trees, 
and in the centre of this’ stands the accused, in his 
blanket and traditional red jacket, appesling with much 
dignity and grace to his judges. There is a great 
variety of Indian character in the group seated and 
standing around, and it is in the fidelity of this charac- 
ter to fact that the merit of the piciure chiefly consists, 
With the exception of the space to the right, which 
jacks objects for harmony and contrast with the rest of 
the picture, the composition is natural and artistic. 
We cannot say much in favor of the landscape, which 
is in no sense distinctive of American scenery. Never- 
theless, the picture is a valuable and interesting one, 
if only for its being so truthful a memento of a people 
that are fast passing away. It is the intention of Mr. 
‘Wood, the possessor of this picture, to have it chromo- 
Mithogr«phed in Berlin, ; 

A new picture of “ Niagara in Winter,” painted by 
Mr. Regis Gignoux, is now on exhibition in the Putnam 
Art Gallery, No. 661 Broadway. It is ot large size, end 
upright in form. The specia'or is supposed to be 
atandinz at the bottom of the cliff, just beneath where 
it used to be overhung by Table Rock, that being the 
point from which the artist made his sketches. The 
eauvas to the right is occupied by huge mosses of 
brown rock, on the tace of which hang immense icicles, 
in which prismatic colors are tuintly reflected. These 
form, with the rock, a vast arching, which looks like 
the entrance to some stupendous cathedral or t-mple. 
To the leit we have a glimpse of the Horseshoe Fail, 
wheeling down grand and prllucid, and contrasting its 
clear green against the bit of pelpitaung blue sky 
above. In conveying a sense of vast size, Mr, Gignoux 
has been eminentiy successful with his materiais, Be- 
gides thin very important poict, his picture possesses 
great merit for breadih, as well as for the massing and 
eomposition of the great ice columns, and the care and 
detail with which the rocks are drawn and painted, A 
private view of this fine picture was yiven to a large 
umber of invited visitors on Saturdiy, February 6th. 

Mr. W. H. Beard is at work upon a piciure of cabinet 
size, the «ubject of which is taken from the adventures 
of Gulliver. The moment selected is that at which the 
approach of the strange traveler, whore coming is in- 
dicated only by the huge ioot descending trom the top 
of the canvas, apre:cs consternation among the mo:ley 
members of Lilliputian society, who are seen scamper- 
ing away iv every direction. 

An exhbibiticn of pictures contribnied for the ang- 
mentation of the funds of the Artiets’ Mutus] Aid So- 
ciety will shortly be arranged in the galieries of 
Mesers. Leavitt and &trebeigh, Clin‘on Hall. Excel- 
leut pictures bave already been coniributed for the 
purpose by Mevars. Gray, W. H. Beard, J. M. Hart, 
J. G. Brown, Cropsey, Ldwiu White, W. J. Hays, and 
oth: rartists of repute, and it is expected that the collec- 
tion, it not large, will be one of the most interesung 
ones of the season. 

Among our painters in oil who have been succers- 
fully trying their hand at wate>-colirs is Mr, W. J. 
Hays, in whose studio we have lately seen a picttre of 
a golden phe sant, painted of the naiural size, and 
with wreat briliiancy, m that medium. The first essay 
of Mr Hays im water-coiors was a study of a wild tur- 
key, in wuich he rendered with great success the silky 
sheen and dissclving tints which mark the plumage of 
¢bat noble bird, 


AFFAIRS IN ALASKA. 
° BY EDWARD G. FASI. 
Iv. 

Tnz seat of government in the former Rus- 
siam American colonies, which now form a ter- 
ritory of the United States under the name of 
Alaska, was in Sitka. There was the residence of 
the Governor, it was the central point of the ad- 
ministration, and the basis of all mercantile 
operations of the Russian-American Company. 
Sitka was the great depot of provisions and 
articles of industry for tie colonies, also of all 
products from the colonies. At the time of the 
cession of the territory to the United States the 
number of inhabitants amounted in Sitka to 
something over one thousand persons, consisting, 
chiefly, ot Russians and creoles, and a very small 
number of natives. They were all in the service 
of the Russian-American Company, with the sole 
exception of the clergy, who, although drawing 
their salaries from tie Company, remained en- 
tirely oe ry from the latter. A bishop, 
who, according to the Russian order of rank, holds 
the grade of Major-General, stood at the head of 
the clergy, and exercised absolute jurisdiction 
in all affairs concerning the clergy and their 
families, and in all Church matters he was only 
subordinate to the Greck-Russian Synod in St. 
Petersburg. 

With this sole exception, all executive and judi- 
“— authority was vested in the Governor, 

The Governor, or Administrator-General, as he 
was addressed oflicially, received his administra- 
tive instructions trom the Russian Government, 
aud his mercantile, from the Directors of the 
Russian-American Company residing in St. Peters- 
burg. His judicial authoiity extended over all 
matters of civil jurisdiction, and an appeal from 
his decision could only be made to the Company 
Directors at Si. Petersburg, and through tiiem 
to the Imperial Government. But ‘* The Czar 
is far off,” asa Russian proverb reads, and in 
reality the Governor’s decisions were final. 

In criminal jurisdiction, his authority did not 
extend beyond deciding on minor offenses and 
lesser crimes, like fraud, theft, etc. ; grave crimes 
were subject to the superior court of Siberia, and 
the criminals ought to have been sent there for 
that purpose. But Siberia being far off, and oppor- 
tunity for transportation scarce, the Government 
tried to overcome such difficulties as well as it 
could, and criminals of such order were driven 
into the forests, or put on the shores of some 
deserted island—a prey to wild beasis or a sacri- 
fice to starvation ; often they were murdered by 
the natives, particularly if their banishment fell 
at a time when the friendly footing between the 
Company and the natives was disturbed, a not 
unirequent occurrence. If an infanticide had to 
be punished, the criminal was handed over to the 
clergy, who ordered her penance to be done in 
the Church as follows : She was for a certain time 
deprived of the spiritual benefits of the Church, 
and during divine service remained kneeling at 
the door ot the temple, or suffered similar penance, 
for the atonement of her crime. As a rule, all 
female eriminals were punished in like manner, 
A criminal case which occurred in 1866 furnishes 
a characteristic illustration of the former criminal 
jurisdiction in Alaska. 

It was a case of murder committed in Sitka. A 
ship from the Sandwich Islands was wrecked near 
the coast, but her crew was saved and brought to 
Sitka ; from some quarrel among them it came to 
a fight, and their captain was murdered by one of 
the sailors. The murderer was at once surren- 
dered. But here was a difficulty. What to do with 
him? He was not a Russian subject. Were he 
only a Sandwich Islander, some way might 
easily be found. There was just then a vessel 
clearing for Honclulu. But the murderer was 
en American, and demanded “a fair and speedy 
trial by his peers ;” there was no a of 
sending him to the United States; besides, the 
murdered man was a Sandwich Islander. 

How to get out of such dilemma ? 

Well, tiiey put the murderer on board of that 
vessel and sent him to Honolulu ; there, the same 
dilemma. 

: ** Has the criminal trespassed against a Russian 
aw ?” 

“Yes, he has committed murder!” 

** Why do you not punish him ?” 

** Because the man whom he murdered was a 
Sandwich Islander.” 

**Did he murder him here or in Russia ?” 

**Tn Russia.” 

‘* Why, then, do you not punish him?” 

** Because he is an Amercan.” 

** Are we, then, bound to punish Americans ?” 

This is about the substance ot the proceedings 
in Honolulu. The result of all this was that the 
criminal was given an opportunity to make him- 
selt invisible to Russians and Sandwich Islanders; 
he escaped, and only a short time afterward 
emerged again in Sitka, a free man, from whence 
he eniisted in the crew of an American vessel. 

The Governor’s authority was, in fact, an unlim- 
ited one ; and if we take into consideration that all 
the employés, servants, and laborers of the Com- 
pany, with their families, could get no means of 
subsistence, such as provisions, clothing, and 
other comforts, but through the Company, and 
were theretore dependent upon him for their 
material existence, then we must admit that the 
Russian Administrator-General ot Alaska held in 
his hands more extensive and absolute power 
than it could be well imagined in any other state. 

What a charm to a despotic nature, what temp- 
tations to the desires and lusts of an unscrupu- 
lous tyrant! On his wil! depended the welfare of 
whole families, the fortune or ruin of every single 
individual, Alaska was in a small way what Rus- 
sia was in a large one, But Alaska was happier 
than could be expected under such circumstances, 
It seems that the Governors of Alaska did not 
abuse their authority, and although I made the 
most careful inquiries, I never heard of any case 
of intentional injustice or open tyranny, All men 
called to fill that important position seem to have 
used the great power with which they were en- 
trusted with wise moderation and integrity, and 
f they were carried away to actions greatly offen- 
sive to right and fairness, such actions were more 
the consequences of the peculiarl¥ prevailin 





circumstances than of outbursts of uncheckec 
despotism. 
latively, and we must remember that they appear 


like Russia than they do to us, We, therefore, 
must not wonder to hear that under the govern- 
ment of the Russian-Am: rican Company they cid 
feel perfectly happy and contented, 

The relations of the RussianeAmerican Com- 
pany toward the natives were of various kinds, 


| and held in bondage by the first adventurers who 
landed there, This servitude continued when a 


government was organized, with the sole differ- 


in a milder light in an absoiute monarchical state 


| further 


Tue Alentians; as former'y related, were slaves | 
| to the Rus-ians, and as they were ot a gentle and | 
peaceable disposition, they were easily subjugated | 





ence that a regular system took the place of mere 
capricious will, 








The northern and middle inhabitants of Alaska 
came in contact cnly with the Russians by occa- 
sional trade along the coast, bu: the Russians 
stood in much closer relations with the natives 
who inhabited the strip of land south of Mount 
St. Elias. Sitka is hers situated, and the coast is 
here more populated, ard the ponulation more 
condeused into compact settiements than in any 
other part of the territory. But the intercourse 
of the Russians with the poeple was not always 
peaceable ; it was frequently interrupted by quar- 
rels, accompanied by bloodshed. ' 

The natives of this portion of the territory form 
part of a race which is spread out over its 
southern boundary along the coast to Queen 
C),arlotte Islands, and over these to the islands in 
the vicinity. Within our territory they all go by 
the collective name of Kaloshians, and their total 
number amounts to about eight thousand. They 
are divided into ten tribes, and named aiter the 
rivers, islands, and otber points respectively 
upon which their settlements are situated, The 
principal tribes are, the Chilkats, Takoo, Kai- 
gans, Torojats, Tsutschan, Stachins (Stikins) 
and Sitkas. Although frequently engaged in 
bloody feuds among themselves, they are always 
ready to unite when common interest calls them 
together ; and it is a palpable truth in Mr. Charles 
Sumner’s story of the Russian Governor who says 
of them in 1837: ‘Although seven hundred only 
are now in the neighborhood, seven thousand may 
arrive in a few hours.” 

The Russians were quite frequently made to 
suffer from the warlike daring and most treach- 
erous character of tie Kaloshians. The natural 
mistrust springing from such a state of affairs 
kept the Russians continually on their guard, and 
tuey avoided carefully everything that seemed 
likely to create their hostility, or call forth their 
vengeance. But in this the Russians overstepped 
the limits of necessity, and were guilty of a great 
mistake. The Kaloshians became aware that 
they were feared, and it encouraged them to be 
more insolent and daring. In vindication of this 
remark, I need not point toward the odd for- 
tifications of Sitka, neither toward the venerable 
ship-cannon laid out for show, and previously 
mentioned ; but it was certainly not in conformity 
with prudence that the Russian-American Com- 
pany endeavored to secure the friendship of these 
semi-savages by liberal presents, and all sorts of 
politeness and attention—nay, even after a bloody 
conflict, no matter if Russians or natives were to 
blame for its occurrence, the Company was always 
ready to reconcile the agitated Kaloshians by 
overwhelming them with valuable presents, The 
following incident will serve to illustrate to what 
degree the Kaloshians carried their insolence. 

A house, situated in a qniet and concealed spot 
at the northern end of Sitka, had been selected 
as a place of “rendezvous” between Russian 
laborers and Kaloshian women, and in course of 
time became a kind of neutral ground, and as such, 
silently recognized and respected by Russians 
and Kaloshians. The appearance of certain dis- 
eases among the laborers made it necessary for 
tue police to interfere, and a number of women 
who were in the habit of frequenting that place 
were arrested, brought to the hospital and put un- 
der medical treatment. The Kaloshians made no 


4 objections, only, as soon as the women were cured 


and returned from the hospital, a deputation of 
Kaloshians made its appearance in Sitka, de- 
manding from the Government full payment for 
the services rendered by their women to the 
Russian-American Company, and as they were 

iven to understand that no services whatever had 
Coen required or rendered, they insisted upon pay- 
ment for “ loss of time.” 

The last bloody conflict between Russians and 
Kaloshians occurred in the year 1855, on the fol- 
lowing occasion. Some Kaloshians imagined them- 
selves to have been cheated in trading with a 
Russian woman, and their presumed right being 
withheld from them, they stole the woman’s little 
son, A four years old, and carried bim off to 
their village. Tlie half-maddened mother hastened 
to appear before the Governor, and demanded the 
restoration of her child. The Governor dispatched 
at once his interpreter to the Kaloshiang with a 
message, that if the child were not returned at 
once, they would have to expect the most bloody 
retribution, At first ae! refused to give up the 
child, but sent it back the day following, t 
very day, the 10th of March, 1855, these Kalo- 
shians perpetrated still greater violence. They 
suddenly attacked, overpowered, and murdered 
the sentry posted in front of the Magnetic Obser- 
vatory on Japan Island. This foul deed caused 
an immense excitement. The Governor de- 
manded the surrender of the assassins, at the 
same time ordering active preparations for a com- 
bat which he knew well was no longer avoidable. 
The batteries were made ready for action, the 
soldier-l.. borers mustered into the ranks, and the 
different points of deiense were manned with 
them. During these preparations, tue drums 
were beaten, all the church bells rung, and the 
Russian clergy marched in procession through 
the streets; such a noise, tumult, and alarm had 
never before been beard in Sitka, This time, at 
least, the K:Joshians should be made to feel that 
the Russians meant sharp work ; they were aware 
of it and tully prepared. 

A message was sent to the Kaloshians, that if 
by nine o’clock the next morning the murderers 
were not given up to the Russian authorities, the 
beating of the drums would be a signal for fight, 
and that a battery of six pieces, mounted on the 
platform at the western front of the Governor's 
Mansion, would, at the same time, open on their 
village and drive them out of it, But the Kalo- 
sbians did not wait to be attacked. 

The next morni: g, taking advantage of the low 
tide, they managed to — around battery B, 
suddenly appearing, several hundred strong, in 
front of battery A, with the evident design to 
take it. Of course this compact mass which 
made the attack was an entirely undisciplined 
and disorderly band of natives, As ii is custom- 
ary with them on such occasions, every single 
man carried all the arms he possessed, and there 
were some among them carrying three mus«ets, 
and a corresponding number of knives and old 
pistols, But the battery was ready for them, and 
they were received with a full load of grapeshot 


; | stretching quite a number on the grouud, an 
Such actions must be considered re- | 


putting the rest to a hasty retreat. At this mo- 
ment ail the other batteries opened on the Kalo- 
shixns, which caused great fright and disorder in 
their ranks, and they did not dare to repeat any 
direct att-cke, Bu’ they succeeded in 
entering the Church of the Resurrection, which, 
as a sacied spot, had been lefi without the pro- 
fanity of defense, and this eburch, « ccupying a 
commanding position, offered the most favorable 
opportunity to bear with musketry upon a great 
pait ot the town, It was, therefore, necessary to 
drive them from the spot, and Lieutcnant Glenn, 
with fifty men, was ordered to take the church 
by storm, He was just about doing so, when his 
erder was most peremptorily countermanded by 
the Russian clergy, 

The clergy were most emphatically opposed to 


cover even 
or Christian morality, 





any attack upon the church, giving for reason the 
actual presence ef the Encharist. on its altar; 
they wou!d not permit one single shot to be fir 
at the church, and its occupants were permitted 
to hold the whole city in check with their mus- 
ketry, without being in the least incommoded 
by the Russian soldiers, In the meantime the 
firmg continued on all points, and did noc cease 
until the whole ammunition became exhausted. 
But the Kaloshians, also, had shot away their 
ammunition, and during the later hours of the 
combat loaded their guns with stones and little 
ag of iron instead of bullets, unti] their mus- 
ets became useless. In consequence of the 
mutual incapacity to continue the fight, they re- 
solved upon an armistice, which finally led to 
treaties of peace, The Kaloshians offered to 
surrender the assassins, and for their loss of men 
received from the Company a compensation in 
form of a corresponding number of blankets, and 
other necessaries of life and comforts. But the 
oe of ys by mong was left =, and 
stated that the made their esca 
and could not be found. i 

While on the evening of this, for Alaska, mem- 
orable day, the solemn reconsecration of the pro- 
faned church was being celebrated, a sudden noise 
under the floor of the temple led fo the dixcove 
of five Kaloshians hidden inthe basement. This 
circumstance led to the supposition that the Kalo- 
shians had determined pas another sudden 
attack for the following night. But the night 
passed without any further disturbance, and there 
was no doubt that the Kaloc!ians were fuily con- 
tented with the presents received. 

The ficht commenced at nine in the morning, 
and lasted until two p.m. The Russians lost six 
men killed. It was quite a remarkable circum- 
stance that the Kaloshians did not notice the 
northern h.lf of the city being entirely unpro- 
tected, and but uneificiently defended; and, as 
they were by far superior in numbers, they might 
have easily feigned an attack on the batteries at 
the south end of the town, in order to engage the 
attention of the Russians there, and then taken 
the place at its northern part, and, indeed, not 
many Russians would have escanved their thirst for 
blood. But on such occasions it seems to be part 
of their nature, if not to seek danger blindly, at 
least to throw their entire force toward the points 
which are likely to offer the strongest resistance. 
That such is the case, has often been experienced, 
and it is a well-known fact that, whenever they 
try to seize a boat, and any part of the same should 

resent no defense, they never take any advan- 
age of it, but direct their attack toward the best 
defended side of the vessel, 

The Kaloshian village is close by the town,* and 
only sepazated from it by the previ usty de- 
scribed fortifications. It eonsists of twenty- 
three houses and various small cabins, which 
extend in a long row along the harbor. To 
reach the village from Sitka, one has only to 
pass the Market Hail, situated in an opening 
of the long range of palisades which form 
an angle there. A strong and massive chain draw- 
bridge connected formerly the market-house 
with battery No. 2, from where it could be opened 
and clos There was the only place which 
the natives were permitted to enter at any time 
during the day, aud where they offered for 
sale their stock of provisions, consisting ot fish, 
mussels, game, etc, Auother building outside the 
fortifications was destined for trade with the 
Russian-American Company, and this was the 
place where they brought their furs in order to 
exchange them for rum, sugar, cofiee, tea, blank- 
ets, etc. The Kaloshians were only permitied to 
enter the town for certuin purposes, and oily by 
special Re ission of the Governor, On the other 
hand, the Russians, with the exception of tha 
yee aa and the c ergy, were also most stric¢ 
forbidden to visit the Kaloshian village. A 
Russian clergy manifested evidentiy a great zeal 
to expand the blessings of Christianity upon the 
beathenish Kaloshians, and judging from the 
numerous material resources which were at their 


diposal, and from the near coniact and consiant 
ielepabuase in which they came with each other 
during a period of more than sixty years, one 


wi naturally suppose that their endeavors 
were crowned with the most blissful success ; but 
such has not been the case. Only a few—we 
can hardly count one dozen—became practical 
Christians, and even in these a good many traces 
of their former superstitions can easily be discoy- 
ered. The principal cause of this indifferent su. 
cess lies mainly in the fact that the Russian clerpy 
cared more for the ay of converts thaa for 
their quality, more fur the form than the spirit 
of Christianity, and still more tor minutg 
ance of the characteristic rites and doginas of the 
Greek-Russian than tor the moral teachings of the 
Christian Church, The clergy were most anxious 
to baptize the new-born children of the Kalo- 
shians, and to take them intothe bosom of their 
Church, and the Kaloshians were also most anx- 
ious to have their littie ones baptized, in order to 
receive the gifts which always accompanied these 
ceremonies, and which were donated by the Com- 
pany. These donations were indeed ‘mostly tae 
cause of adults being baptized, and a good many 
of them, in view of these presents, returned to 
have the ceremony performed over once again; 
this explams aiso why n-arly all te cabins of the 
Kaloshians were decorated with pictures of swints, 
and yy hy any one .being able to dis- 

the slightest trace of Curistian faith 


observ- 


It seems, indeed, as if the whole propagandis« 
tic ac'ivity of the Russian clergy consisted only m 
administering baptism; at least the writer of t'vese 
lines, although for many months in frequeat in- 
tercourse with the Kaloshians, could neger dis. 
cover any further signs of their activity, ond 
only once did he meet a Russian priest practicing 
his vocation in the village. But it would be un- 


just to cast any blame upon the Russian clergy, 


who, in the experiments of conversion, had to 


proceed with great ci1cymepection, as they had 
to avoid most care: lly all that could create dis- 
content amon 


the very sensitive Kuloshians, 
who were attached with unparalleled tenacity to 


their traditional customs and practices, 


How much consideration ig due to the above- 


mentioned circumstances can easily be conj.c- 
tured from me fact that even the Roman 
Catholic priest, who has resided in Sitka since 
the cession of the territory to the United Stats 
has thus far avoided taking any steps in the in- 
terest of his Chureii, 
rection was dedicated for divine servic 
baptized Kalosiians ; situated near the village in 
the “‘enceinte” of the fturtifications, and with 
plenty of doors on ali sides, it was very suitable 
tor that purpose ; bnt only a small number of the 
Kaloshians avaied themselves of the o 
tunity, which, after all, gonsisted only in the cele- 
bration of the Mass after the Russian-Greek rite. 


Tue Church of the R -sur- 
tor the 


T- 





* By referring to the map of Sitka, published im 





No, 697 of owr paper, the reader will be abie to follow 
the topography connected with the events related, 
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THE NEW OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA.—THE RAILWAY OVER THE ALPS—SUMMIT OF MONT 
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GROUP FROM THE MEYRICK COLLECTION OF ARMOR, IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 
LONDON. PART OF THE OLD FORT, CALCUTTA, INDIA, 
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THE TERRIBLE DISASTER AT DANBURY, CONN.—BREAKING OF THE DAM OF THE UPPER KOHANZIE RESERVOIR, JAN. 31st. —VIEW FROM NORTH SIREEL, LOOKING TOWARD 
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jinow Plow Used for 
Clearing the Roads 
in the Jura. 


During the winter months 
the pine forests in the Vos- 
ges, the Doubs, and the 
Jura, disappear under the 
snow, the trees resembling 
huge obelisks of white mar- 
bla In the Jura, where the 
severe storms have filled the 
valleys, often to the height 
of many yards, there are no 
guides for the traveler but 
the tall posts that are placed 
by the roadside; and even 
these frequently disappear, 
so that the unfortunate way- 
farer must trust to Provi- 
dence and his own capability 
of discovering the bearings 
of his journey. Some means, 
however, are adopted for 
lessening the dangers of this 
district; and our illustration 
represents the method of 
clearing the roads by means 
of a snow-plow, drawn by 
a team of several powerful 
horses, and guided by a 
band of hardy mountain- 
eers. The plow is dragged 
from village to village, and 
at each stopping-place fresh 
horses and men are set to 
work. 


Part of the Old Fort, 
Calcutta, India. 


Fort William is one of the 
first conspicuous objects 
seen by the traveler in ap- 
proaching Calcutta up the 
Garden Reach of the Hoogh- 
ly. The old fort, on the site 
now partly occupied by the 
custom-house, was founded 
by Lord Clive, after the 
battle of Plassey, in 1757, 
and was named after Wil- 
liam Ul. It adjoined the 
famous Black Hole, or dun- 
geon, where a large body of 
Englishmen were stified to 
death in June, 1756. In 


FLINT 8 DAM.—FROM A SKETCH BY JOSEPH BECKER.—SEE PAGE 399, 
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the piazza there remain 
thirteen sets of arches, dis- 
playing the beautiful old 
close masonry of fine soft 
bricks. The columns of 
this crypt-like apartment 
are low and very massive, 
evidently so constructed to 
afford ample support to the 
terreplein and its ordnance 
on the stili terraced and 
raftered roof. The piazza 
dates from 1605. The 
columns are about four feet 
thick, and the width of each 
arch is nine feet. 


Session of the Con- 
ference on the Tur- 
co-Greek Question. 


The Conference at Paris 
on the settlement of the 
Turco-Grecian Question con- 
vened on the 9th of Jan- 
uary at the office of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
The various powers did not 
send special plenipoten- 
tiaries, their ambassadors 
residing at Paris being 
charged with the examina- 
tion of this new question, 
The nationalities were re- 
presented as follows: Eng- 
land, by Lord Lyons; Aus- 
tria, by Prince de Metter- 
nich; Russia, by Count de 
Stackelberg; Ilaly, by Chev- 
alier Nigra; Turkey, by 
Djenril Pasha, and Greece 
by M. Rizo Bangabe. The 
Count de Solmas, the first 
secretary of the Prussian 
Embassy, Occupied the chair 
of the Count de Goltz, 
whom severe illness pre- 
vented from appearing. 
These were united under 
the Presidency of Marquis 
de la Valette. 


New Year's Day at 
the Tuileries. 


Among the pleasures or 
annoyances of greatness is 
that of receiving New Year’s 
calls, and the crowned per- 
sonages of Europe bore each 
other by wishing each other 
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the compliments of the season through their repre- 
sentatives. Of course Pio Nono is too much in- 
debited to the Emperor Napoleon to omit this formality, 
and our engrsviog represents the Papal Nuncioin the 
act of congratulating the Imperial protector of his 
Ho.iuess, at the Tuileries, 


Tne Fiocods at Windsor and Lincolnshire, 
England. 


The extraordinary quantity of rain that fell in most 
parts of Englund during the months of December and 
J»nuary cused the overflow of many rivers, and the 
flood ng of extensive tracts of land. The land in the 
western environs of Windsor bed an immense quantity 
of water upon it, while in the vicinity of Lincoinshire 
were frequently seen fem lies in the uncomfortable 
plight represented in our engraving. The man and 
wife, with their children, some household furniture 
and stores, the cat and the poultry, travel slowly in a 
cart, followed by the wading cow and dog, along the 
watery road, In this shire there were thousands of 
acres of land submerged by the overflowing of the 
Witham river. 


The New Overland Ronte to India—The 
Railway over the Alps—Summit of 
Moat Cenis, and Lake. 


The e pected changes of the line taken by the Over- 
faad Mail route to India, which will be consequent 
upor the successful construction, first, of the railway 
over the Alps between France and Italy, and next, of 
the mari‘ime c:nal through the Isthmus of Suez, now 
engage the serious attention both of politicians and 
commercial men, The proposed route abounds with 
most rem rkable fea ures of the country, including the 
Picturesqie Alpine scenery of the Mont Cenis Pass, 
the old cities along the Adriatic coast of Italy, with 
their historic and classic associations, and the singular 
engineering works of the Suez canal. We present, this 
week, an illustration of the summit of Mont Cenis, 
with the hospice and lake. The principal peak iv the 
landscap? is known as the Grand Mont Cenis; that on 
the opposite side of the lake, and to the west, the Little 
Mont Cenis. The building in the foreground is one 
of the houses of ro‘uge which are built all along the 
pass for the convenience of travelers who are overtaken 
by the severe snowstorm. The top of the pags at this 
point is about 7,000 feet above the sea, The railway, 
covered in bya gallery to protect it from the snow- 
driite, is seen on the left. The ruins seen beyond the 
hospice are those of walls and fortifications erected by 
Napoleon during his passaze of the Alps. 


Greup from the Meyrick Collection of 
Armor in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, Lendon,. 


A magnificent col'ection of armor, beloncing to Col- 
onel Meyrick, of Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, the 
heir of Sir Samue! Meyrick, whose antiquarian indus- 
try and liberal pecuniary expenditure for that purpose 
formed this collection several years ago, bas been 
placed on exhibition in the South Kensington Galleries, 
overlooking the Horticultural Society’s Garden. Our 
illustration ehows one of the many sroups—a mounted 
one, in complete armor. The fi-ures are in the act ox 
charging with lance at rest, and form an interesting 
feature of the exhibition. 








THE USES OF CONTRAST. 
BY RB. B. KIMBALL, Avrnor or “Sr. LecEn.” 


Tue night is black, the sky is void, 
The wind drives wildly right and left— 
Snow, hail, and sleet, in turmoil sweep 
From tree and furrow, hill and cleft. 


The kine, with dreary gait, have sought 
The darkened shed, the sleety hay, 

The dogs are crouched by door and step, 
Nor munch their bones, nor bark, nor play. 


Over the snowy ridge appears 

A dusky traveler, bearing on, 
Noiseless amid the tempest—still 

He comes—he passes—and is gone! 


My gleaming grate, my glowing walls, 
My piushy carpet, cushioned chairs, 
My viands rich, my velvet robe, 
My careless «yes, my tended hair, 


My wealth of books, where love and lore 
In all their fullness are my own, 

My music, pictures, pets, and gifts, 
My dreams, my comforts, hearth and home, 


Where were thy charms when rose this morn 
Unshadowed, crimsoning the East? 
Thank Nature for the tempest’s shock, 
And that lonely foo‘step straining past! 





Peasant Wedding in Britanny. 


On the crest of a high hill in the very heart of 
Britanny—far trom railroads, and where stage- 
coaches are rare visitors, welcomed at long inter- 
vals—stands a quaint old village, nestling be- 
tween copse and vineyard. A single jagged 


street siaggers eccentrically from bro brow ; 
& line of tottering huts, moss-g mud- 
plastered, straw-thatched, stretches either 


side; ® curious little one-sided chiirch, witi 
square and toppling tower, rusted iron cross, 
shapeless windows, and obstinately crooked root, 
stands in the centre; before which lies, worn by 
much use, the village lawn, 

I was making the tour of Britanny with my own 
horse and chaise, and climbed the long road 
which ascended to La Verton, late in the after- 
noon of an autumn day, when the fruit of the 
ripe vineyards yielded a thick and delicious per- 
fume to the air, On driving into the village 
street, and while directing my who'e attention to 
the search for a possible village inn—for ii was 
by no means certain that I should find such an in- 
stitution —I was struck by @ certain activity 
among the primitive folk, in contrast with the 
sleepy air of the other villages through wiich | 
bad passed. The huts seemed to have emptied 
their whole popuiation—old, middle-aged, youth- 
ful, and infantile—into the road; there was fas: 
talking and laughter. The good peasant peopie, 
too, were unusually well dressed ; the men’s hats 
were not quite so dirty and sun-tanned, their 
bine blouses not quite so crumpled, their shoes 
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not quite so rough as I had been wont to see; 
the same was observable of the women’s coifs, 
shawls, and chains. On the lawn, certain rustic 
games were going forward: at the doors of the 
shops, the gossips were gathered, in high glee. 
T observed one group, larger than the re-t, which 
seemed to attract particu/arattention. A middle- 
aged peasant, with a hardy-looking woman by 
his side, closely followed by a younger couple, 
and behind them by a merry shoal of village lads 
and maidens, was passing from shop to shop, 
stopping a while at each. As the peasant ap- 
proached, the village merchant would advance, 
with great ceremony doff his hat, and salute him 
and usher him and his troupe within ; while the 
gossips would separate and allow the company to 
pass, and then crowd eager round the door. I 
was sorely perplexed to guess what this was all 
about, 

There was the village inn at last, right under 
the little church, with a big elm in front, and 
seats around iis trunk; an odd gable jutting out 
streetward; and a’smiling fat landlord and his 
buxom dame bowing and smirking in the door- 
way, happy to have a stranger guest. Horse and 
chaise were stowed away-- where, I knew not, and 
know not to this day—my small quantity of lug- 
gage was deposited in the best room but one, and 
in a quarter of an hour I was seated at a simp!'e, 
clean, and tempting table, with a bottle of capi- 
tal wine at my elbow, and a plump roast fowl be- 
fore me. As I was thirsting for company quite as 
much as for wine, I bade mine host sit at table 
with me and partake. I asked him (the calls of 
hunger partially satisfied) what saint’s festival it 
was? Mine host laughed a slight respectful 
laugh, and with the French genius for repartee, 
replied : 

“What saint, monsieur? Why, Saint Matri- 
mony, parb/eu ?” 

He then proceeded to inform me that Nannine, 
the daughter of Picquet, the village sabét-maker, 
was to be wedded on the morrow to Jacques Blot, 
a thriving young farmer of the neighborhood. 

**You see, monsieur, when a youngster among 
us fal's in love with a lass, the first thing he does 
is to run to the village ¢ailor. Monsicur, the vil- 
lage t ilor is our notary, and keeps our family 
secrets, and makes our marriages. And Monsieur 
Poppeau, our village tailor, is one of your mode! 
hommes d affaires. Dame! he is the hardest- 
headed, most silent, protoundest, most porsuasive 
man in France. Well, ’tis he to whom young 
Jacques resorted, to promote his suit with the 
pretty little Nannine, Monsieur Poppeau forth- 
with shoulders his broom.” : 

**His broom ?” 

**Monsieur, the symbol of his errand. When 
one sees the broom coming, one knows that one’s 
daughter is souglt for, and is to be swept out of 
one’s house. ‘Monsieur Poppeau, brvom on 
shoulder, repairs to Monsieur Picquet. The mar- 
riage contract is drawn by Monsieur Poppeau, 
who has, as perquisites, presents of blouses and 
franc pieces, a pair ot stockings of different 
colors—worked by Nannine’s fingers—and a place 
of honor at all the marriage ceremonies. Then 
comes the civil marriage, which you doubtless 
know about. But they are not tied yet, not by a 
good deal. For a fortnight, each goes back to 
his and her own house, works as usual, seldom 
sees the other beloved, and waits in patience— 
parbleu, how hard it is!—for the proper time to 
expe. This rather uncomfortavle fortnight 
Jacques and Nanniue have just completed ; it was 
over to-day ; and to-morrow they will be fairly tied 
by the ceremony of the church.” 

** But what was being done to-day ?” 

“Ah, to-day! Yes, they were buying the wed- 
ding presents, The two middle-aged folk you 
saw at the head of the procession were the 
father of Jacques, and the mother of Nannine; 
each of the young people having but one parent 
living. Just behind them, douvtless, was the 
young couple, bashfully following. The parents 
were going about, buying the presents: here a 
silk dress, there a fine lace coif, yonder some ar- 
ticle of ménage, or jewelry, or farmers’ tools, or 
stock, ‘Tis a holid«y for all the young people of 
the village. Some of them have been having a 
dance, with music, on the lawn ; others, the more 
well-to-®, have been escorting Jacques and Nan- 
nine to the pitissi¢re and cabaret, where the 
happy couple have been treated to wines, fruits, 

cakes; others have been following the pa- 
rents from shop to shop, an! bearing home the 
presents as they were purchased.” 

Mine bost and I, our repast over, repaired to 
the little bench under the gable of the inn, and 
lighted our pipes. We had not sat tlere long, 
when the peasant whom I bad noticed leading the 
procession—the father of Jacques—came up, fol- 
lowed by a merry troop of young villagers. 

“‘He’s coming to invite me to the wedding,” 
whispered the landlord. Which he did. Then, 
turning tome with a profound salutation, Jacques’s 
father remarked that he perceived I was a 
stranger, and hoped I would likewise honor him 
with my presence, not only to the ceremony, but 
to the succeeding festivities. I at once accepted 
the invitation, 

“I beg monsieur’s pardon,” said mine host, as 
I was about to ascend, candle in hand, to my 
chamber, “ but if monsieur would wish to see the 
marriage, he must rise very early. The curé wiil 

be at the altar by seven. I pray monsieur to for- 
give my not giving him the best room. But it is 
a custom that the bridegroom should hire the 
best room of the inn the night before the wed- 
ding, for the musicians, who come from the city, 
twenty leagues away.” 

At six on the fresh October morning I was 
dressed and at my simple breakfast of bread, 
fruit, and wine ; and at ten minutes before seven 
1 repaired with mine host and hostess to the 
village church. The slate-colored dawn was just 
meilowing into day as we issued into the zigzag 
street, and the little population were already 
astir, hastening in chattering groups toward the 





scene of the ceremony. They were crowding in 





at the door of the oddest little, one-sided, worn, 
and musty church you ever looked on: with 
ancient frescoes haif obliterated, faded altar 
cloths, and feeble-looking candlesticks; at the 
upper end were two dim flickering tapers, their 
rays intercepted by the squat, thick-set form 
(clothed in sacred attire) of the village curé ; just 
below him was the village beadle, with enormous 
gaudy chapeau, shivering with cold; the curé 
holding in his sleek fat hands a well-worn book ; 
the beadle, clutching his staff of authority. 

Jacques and Nannine, clad in the newest and 
best apparel the village could afford, reverently 
approach the altar and knee! ; their parents come 
atter, and stand demurely behind. ‘The rustic 
population is very quiet and attentive, and evi- 
dently impressed by the holy place. Then follows 
the stately Roman marriage ceremony, needless 
to describe. No sooner have tho last intonation 
and the blessing passed the priest’s lips than the 
auditory begin to chatter and laugh, to hurry up 
to bride and bridegroom and to shower honest 
and hearty kisses on them—in which the curé, by- 
the-by, is not slow to join. This over, the mar- 
ried pair and their esyecial friends follow the good 
pastor into the sacristy behind the altar, As a 
stranger, I am politely bidden to come, too. 
Here are spread some cold meat, bread, and 
wine, of which all, Nannine included, partake 
with lusty zest, and there is many a joke and 
there is much rallying, in which the priest is 
merriest of all. 

The village folk have meanwhile been busy on 
the lawn outside. The grass has been rolled flat, 
and tables have been placed, and tents erected ; 
the musicians have arrived, well meliowed with 
wine, and scratching on their fiddles in their im- 
patience to begin. The wedding party on emerg- 
ing from the church is’ grected jby a queer shrill 
yell, not unlike an Indian whoop—the Breton 
cheer ; forthwith the musicians mount the table, 
take their places on round stools, and strike up. 
The bride and bridegroom proceed to mount a 
horse; she seated behind him, and clinging to 
his waist as prettily as possible: and they gallop 
around the rreen, to the great amusement and ap- 
plause of the spectators, some half a dozen times. 
This traditional custom complied with, the mar- 
riage dances begin. Jacques and Nannine are at 
the head of the first set, opposite the parents ; at 
the sides are the best friends. It is by no means 
easy to describe this rustic wedding dance, They 
leap and bound, entering into the sport as vigor- 
ously as they do into their daily work. They 
swing their arms about in ecstatic fury ; the hair 
escapes from beneath hats and coifs, perspiration 
covers their foreheads, and their heavy wooden 
shoes thump and thump on the flattened grass, 
It was a very anc’ent dance, mine host told me, 
handed Gown from none knew how remote, "Tis 
said that this, as well as tho other rustic Breton 
dances, had a religious origin, far back into 
Denidic ages. The wedding dance is cailed 
the “‘ gavotte” ; its noticeable feature is, that the 
most expert dancer leads the rest off into num- 
berless turnings and counterturnings, then 
abruptly stops and sets them all a-jigging, then 
rushes off with a sort off “walk round,” then 
resumes his spiral course with a hop and a skip, 
the rest imitating his every movement with 
surprising quickness ; the whole apparently, not 
really, performed at the leader’s caprice. The 
dance is made yet more siriking by a continua] 
shouting and laughing, an enraptured throwing 
up of hands, and individual eccentricities and 
diversions. It is so exhausting that afier a 
little even the sturdy sons and daughters of the 
soil are fain to give up; and for awhile they 
leave the dancing-ring to refresh themseives and 
rest. 

Long rude tables have been set along the 
boundaries of the green, and now fairly groan 
with a bounteous provision of good things eat- 
abie and drinkable ; Monsieur the Curé is already 
seated at the wedding-table, with chairs for the 
bride and bridegroom on either side of him. The 
exhausted but still noisy dancers flock eagerly 
about the board; it is amazing to see what won- 
derful morning appetites they have, and how soon 
the mass of good things disappears. Monsieur 
le Curé, under the influence of the punch and 
wine, grows astonishingly funny, is extremely 
gallant and attentive to the bride, and pledges 
everybody, even me, the stranger guest. Then 
comes a loud noisy song, under the inspiration 
of which the dancers resume their places on the 
sward. This time it is another, and very different 
dance; you would think that, after the wine, it 
would be a wilder one than the first; no, itisa 
sedate movement, the faces of the dancers ac- 
cording with it. They separate into couples, and 
dance in a sort of procession, one behind the 
other; it is not unlike the fine old minuet in Don 
Giovanni, only it bas a rustic spice to it wanting 
in the stately aristocratic dance of our grand- 
fathers, All day long alternate dancing, feasting, 
and singing is kept up, and still the marriage 
ceremonies are hardly begun. 

The company separated a little before sundown, 
to unite again in front of the clrurch soon after the 
gray light of twilight had thickened to darkness. 
The tents which had been erected were illuminated 
by a hundred waxen candles—and waxen candles, 
even in chateaux of noblemen, are aristocratic in 
Britanny. Within the tents were long tables, 
bounteously laden ; without, large fires had been 
made, and there was every variety of cooking- 
pot, and pitcher, and grill, and saucepan. The 
tent was, of course, that of the bridal party; and 
here, among othera, were the curé, the doctor, the 
apothecary, the tailor, the postmaster, and my- 
self. At the upper end of the tent was a little 
rudely constructed dais, where the beaming Nan- 
nine eat; around her were gathered the favored 
Yew, her intimates, Opposite, was the good fat 
curé, supported on either hand by a buxom rustic 
dame. When we had all taken our places at the 
festive board, I looked about for the bridegroom, 
Jacques, but could see him nowhere ; presently, 
however, the reason was apparent. It is, on the 





occasion of *‘La Table de la Mariée,” or “ Bridal 
Feast,” the custom that certain of the young 
men should act as butlers and cooks ; these offices 
are assumed by the relatives and near friends of 
the bridegroom, and are posts of honor. The 
bridegroom himself performs the double function 
of chief cook and head butler; he himself is for- 
bidden by the law of tradition to take a drop or 
morsel that night; it is his business to super- 
intend the dishes intended for the bride, and to 
serve them up before her. So presently in he 
came with a huge platter, on which lay, in boun- 
teous sauce, a portly turbot; this he deposited 
before the bride, who rose and bowed with smiling 
solemnity. Whereupon Monsieur le Curé sprang 
to his feet, and raising high his glass of brandy 
punch, called out, “To the bride!” A summons 
which no one refused, and which was responded 
to by a tumultuous jingling of glasses, tossing off 
of punch, and clapping of feet. 

lt was an improvement on our Anglo-Saxon 
civilization that no speeches were made. But 
what an orgy succeeded! How shall I describethe 
noise, and the dancing, and the tipsy songs, and 
the rude lusty games; not to speak of the pro- 
miscuous hugging and kissing, and chasing and 
fondling whic: that never-to-be-forgotten scene 
presented? Of all the gallant company, dawn 
found the bridegroom, and him alone, sober. The 
demure and solemn tailor, though an unusually 
modest man, was painfully boastful of his share 
in bringing about the present occasion ; Monsieur 
le Cu:é was now too sombre and dignified by 
half; and as for Jacques’s steady papa, and his 
familiars, the doctor and the epothecary, and 
even mine host, they had, long before dawn, dis- 
appeared beneath the table, and were being 
slowly sobered, as morning came, by a bath of 
dew. The womankind had retired in high spir- 
its; all except the bride, whom custom doomed 
to sit there on her dais, bolt upright amid the 
revel, until the first rays of the rising sun should 
slant into the tent. Jacques had most certainly 
the worst of the fun. lt was his task to carry 
the jaded roysterers home; and this he did with 
admirable patience and perseverance, But his 
reward, the taking home of his pretty spouse, 
was not even yet earned. The bride must, by in- 
exorable Breton tradition, go home to her mother 
on the succeeding day; and the orgies must be 
resumed a second, and yet a third, evening. The 
second evening was /ike the first ; all boisterous- 
ness, singing, shouting, kissing, and final col- 
lapsing under the t»ble. The third resembled 
the two previous evenings, only, in slang parlance, 
“more so”: for on the last winding-up orgies, 
the shouting and dancing were noisier, the kiss- 
ing more vigorous, and the drunkenness more 
general, than ever. Jacques, now permitted to 
indulge with the rest in deep potations, made up 
for lost time, and was the very first to slid: under 
the table, where he remained until morning. 

There was a curious sight on the morning fol- 
lowing the final evening, which was at once a 
traditionai custom, and a scene characteristic of 
rural Britanny. Tuis was the “ Beggar’s Dance.” 
The remains of the feast, wine and meat, were 
neatly set on tables in the middle of the green; 
and all the beggars of the neighborhood were in- 
vited to partake. The villagers gathered in a 
ring around the space, leaving an opening toward 
the street. Presently there issued from a little 
lane a most grotesque procession, There were 
the halt, the blind, and the ‘ame—the one-legged, 
the one-eyed, and the one-armed ; the patriarchs 
and the children of mendicancy, ragged and shoe- 
less, with hats crownless, and coats tailless, and 
gowns throadiess; hobbling, and plunging, and 
limping along, with cracked songs, and yells, and 
the queerest imaginable movements. Arrived on 
the green, they took position in couples, and per- 
formed a singular burlesque on the wedding- 
dance. This over, they fell to on the feast, with a 
will, being waited on by the chief dames of the 
village. 

Finally, on the wedding-night—which is the 
fourth night after the wedding—all the friends of 
the bridal pair visit them as they lie in the nup- 
tial couch. Each visitor brings a bowl of milk 
soup ; aud poor Jacques and Nannine must, bongyé 
maigré, receive from every one a spoonful of that 
beverage. The young girls, who thus visit the 
bridal chamber secure the pins which have been 
used in the fastening of Nannine’s shawl and 
gown, as a charm to bring them husbands, 








A PACK OF DEMONS. 





I gxnew the Chieveley Pack—as fine a pack of 
hounds as ever ran a 10x toearth. Everybody 
said so, and therefore the assertion will not bear 
contradiction. I never saw, for my part, that 
they were more in number, or finer-looking, or 
had better runs than the Pytchley, or the Puck- 
eridge, or Essex, or Southwold hounds—packs that 
I have often gazed upon, when a southerly wind 
and a cloudy sky proclaimed a hunting morning. 
I knew Jerry Ball, too, the old huntsman—as dry 
an old stick as ever b.ew horn, or curled the long 
thong of his whip round some truant young 
hound’s flank. Proud of his pink was Jerry; and 
when, with a fresh season, he came out with what 
Captain Castigan used to call a “new shoot,” I 
don’t think that he would have doffed that black 
velvet-covered headcase of his toa prince. He 
was like his horse, and a better-matched pair 
never went to mect. They were both of the style 
that sporting-men would term “‘ weedy,” for Jerry 
was dry and withered, and had a blue nose, while 
bis back rose up like that of a wet mouse, As for 
Jerry’s legs, they seemed regularly to have grown 
to fit round the ribs of his old hunter, so that 
they seemed almost to belong to one another— 
Jerry and his horse; and if amything was to be 
cleared, or gone through, those were the two who 
would do it. Jerry certainly had two eyes, but one 
was half-closed, from the lid being drawn over 
it 2 perennial wink ; and here again there was 
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a likeness ; for Old Bones, his horse, had also lost 
one eye, while, as if in imitation of his master, he 
would hang his head down, set up his back, and 
crook bis eld legs in the most extraordinary man- 
ner. See him then, and you would value him at 
knacker’s market-price; but that would be through 
ignorance, for you did not know him. Languid 
swells on satin-coated steeas said he was a dis- 

ace to the hunt; but the old master would 
chuckle to himself, and his buntsman retained 
his steed. Wait until he was called upon, and 
then see what Old Bones could do; he would 
throw up that old coffin-shaped head of his, wag 
his ragged old tail, curve his spine for a few mo- 
ments, and perform the feat known amongst 
“horsey” men as ‘ bucking,” and then he went 
off; and if you kept steadily at the tail of the pack 
like he did, right through the run, why, all I can 
say is, that you were well mounted. 

One wit of the. followers of the hunt compared 
him to an unfinished horse, saying that the frame- 
work was there, but it had not been clothed. 
However, Jerry and Old Bones went well together; 
and everybody agreed that there was no such 
pack of hounds anywhere as those yclept the 
Ciieveley. 

I had had the misfortune at that time to dwell 
near the kennel, a han ‘some, brick-and-stone- 
faced building, that would have been no disgrace 
to a gentleman if he had pointed it out as his 
shooting-box ; pleasantly situated on the slope of 
a bill, with a splendid sweep of woodland scenery 
around; to the right, the broad lake, glistening 
through park-like patches of beech and oak ; to 
the left, the tall sand-hills, crowned with many a 
darkling whispering grove ot pines ; while in front, 
far away till the distant dim blue hills cloud the 
view, one long stretch of valley. A rare hunting 
country; no ring-fences of wire here ; no stone 
walls, but plenty of tolerable hedges and ditches, 
with now and then a stiff iimber fence, a bullfinch, 
or a brook, to lend a charm to the tract. 

One nuisance to me in this propinquity was the 
frequent arrival, and consequent passage past my 
gate—not of the butcher’s cart with joints, but of 
what took its place—namely, that of the felt- 
monger of the neighboring town, driven by one 
Dicky Bird, a strange-looking, dwarfish creature, 
whose duty it was to unclothe dead horse, cow, 
sheep, or lamb for the tannery; to cut up the 
animal for the sake of its tallow and glue-making 
material, and then cart off the flesh in large lumps 
to the kennel ; and I can say, that in summer the 
odor given out by this Bird of prey, the cart and 
contents, was anything but desirable, 

However, the hounds had to be fed; and the 
lamps of meat were forked out, and at due time, 
and in prescribed quantity, distributed amongst 
the members of the pack. 

Hounds will be hounds; and at times, there 
would arise such a demoniacal din, such a howl- 
ing and yelling, as would make the listener toss 
in his bed. Why, I have slept with those demons 
howling in my ears, and dreamed of such horrors 
that it would freeze your blood ; while the worst 
of it was that you could not get used to the noise. 
You might accustom yoursclf to one particular 
howl, and bear with it pretty tolerably ; but before 
a week had passed, you would find that some ge- 
nius, proud of his noise, had invented a new solo in 
some horrible minor key, to which he would give 
vent the first fine night, with da capo unlimited: 
when, as if either in ecstasy or horror, the whole 
pack would join in chorus, as Captain Cuttle 
says, “with a will;” and then it was sleep no 
more, for sleep was banished. Well, in time you 
would get over that; but there would come 
another, and another, and another—all perfectly 
new chants, with a heavy chorus attached ; and 
it was quite wonderful to what a pilch they car- 
ried variety. I grew in time to know every hound 
by its noise—Gaylad, Juno, Merrilegs—all of 
them ; or, at least, 1 believed that I did, and often 
wished that I did hunt, if only for the sake of 
having a long-lashed whip, on purpose to lay 
about me well, when occasion served, though at 
last they completely vanquished me, those tor- 
mentors did. 

There came a night when the howling was 
something unbearable; and even now, when I 
recall it, a cold shudder creeps through my frame. 
The pack bad been very quiet all the evening, 
and 1 was congratulating myself; for the wind 
eet dead down upon my place, and if there had 
been a noise, I should have had the full benefit. 
But my reprieve was not for long. I had just 
looked up at the timepiece on the mantel-shelf, 
and seen that it wanted yet a quarter of twelve, 
80, giving the fire a friendly poke, and putting on 
just one more knob, I settled back in my chair 
for just one-quarter of an hour before bed. 

I had hardly read a line through before there 
came a whimper, and I shuddered in dread of 
what was coming, since exparience had taught 
me the meaning of those litile alarm-notes. 
Then came a howl in C majar, followed in about 
twenty seconds by another in E minor : then there 
was a chromatic scale sung half-way through, 
but evidently broken in half for want of breath; 
then, without cessation, came bark, bay, and 
howl of the most outrageous description. Please 
to bear in mind that it was of fifty-dog power, 
while every brute was exertirig bimeelf to the ut- 
termost, and I was only about an eighth of a mile 
distant. 

Evidently, it was too much this, even for poor 
old Jerry ; for, after closing my book in despair, 
and making a couple of cotton-wool plugs ready 
for insertion where sound enters, I suddenly 
heard a fierce yelping take the place of the barks 
and howls ; and, in imagirstion, I could see old 
Jerry, whip in hand, laying about him most vig- 
orously, making the long twining thong wreathe 
and twist about the flanks of the howiing fiends 
who disturbed my rest; and I mentally deter- 


mined to ask the old rnan to take a flagon of | 


home-brewed the next tirne he passed my way. 
Then came peace, and once more calling upon 
imagination, I saw Jerry ‘leave the kennel, and en- 


Thinking the old man’s plan serisible, I rose, and 
followed his example; but my head had hardly 
touched the pillow, before the din recommenced, 
apparently with tenfold fury. I drew the curtains 
—I stopped my esrs—I put the clothes over my 
head—I resolutely set myself to go to sleep; but 
all was in vain ; and, at last, sitting up in bed, I 
was trying to recollect a few good round canine 
Eastern oaths wierewith to curse the whole pack, 
when my features relaxed ‘into a grin; and I 
chuckled and rubbed my hands; for, plainly 
enough, in the silence of the night, I could hear 
tbat Jerry had come down again, and was plying 
that whip of his right and left, and most effect- 
ually too, from the howling it produced. 

Silence once more; but sleep seemed chased 
from my eyes ; and but for the badness of the 
habit, I should gladly have had a smoke, to calm 
my ruffled feelings, However, I lay, I should 
think, for about a quarter of an hour awake, 
when there was a little outbreak of yelling, just 
enough to rouse me up a little, and keep me 
awake for another quarter of an hour ; when, af- 
ter perfect silence, the noise began again worse 
than ever—howl, yell, bark, bay—they seemed to 
be excelling themselves ; and gnashing my teeth 
with rage, I lay still, and composed an artfully 
worded advertisement to send to the morning 
papers, offering this desirable bachelor-residence 
upon lease, with immediate occupation, setting 
iorth tre fishing, shooting, and hunting ; but not 
mentioning the kennel, as a matter of course; 
and then I grinned as I anticipated trapping some 
unfortunate wretch with hunting proclivities into 
dwelling there, and suffering my tortured nights, 

But the storm still kept on for a few moments, 
after I had determined where applicants were to 
address, and I was just saying to myself: “ Why 
the dickens doesn’t he get uo and thrash them ?” 
when once more I heard the yelps and cries as the 
whip fell amongst these disturbers of my rest. 

“Give it them well this time, Jerry,” I mut- 
tered; and I was thinking that if I had been 
there, I should have applied the butt-end as well 
as the lash of the flagellator, when all at once 
the yelling changed to another familiar sound— 
that of the growling, worrying, and snarling over 
food. “Ah!” I thought, “bribing them into 
silence, eh? Best plan, perhaps ;” and as I men- 
tally saw the old fellow piichforking leg and thigh 
bones into the kennel, [ could picture him giving 
two ravenous brutes toppers upon the skull with 
the fork-handle. 

‘** That was a sharp one, at all events,” I mut- 
tered, as, apparently following a blow from the 
heavy staff, there floated out upon the night-air 
a horrible cry, and then another and another, dif- 
ferent to any that I heard before, but plainly 
enough produced by suffering, as they rang out 
above the fierce worrying so unds. 

‘They'll be quiet now, at all events,” I thought, 
while I pictured the grim old man belaboring the 
dogs in his anger at being fetched out of bed; 
and then I fell asleep, to dream that I had let my 
house, and was dwelling in a sunny part of the 
country, where there was neither cat, dog, nor 
east wind, when I was awakened by a knocking at 
the door, and a noise I knew well enough as that 
of a neighbor, asking meto get up and come 
down. 

“Here; come in,” I exclaimed, pulling the 
string of the night-latch; and, coming in, he 
hurriedly informed me of the object of his visit. 

**Tt’s not seven yet,” he said. ‘* My man told 
me; came and knocked me up; and I thought 
I’d do the same by you before I went. Horrible, 
isn’t it?” 

“Frightful!” I ejaculated, dressing as hur- 
riedly as I could ; and a quarter of an hour after 
we were up at the kennel, where we met the old 
master of the hounds, looking pale as death, and 
holding a freshly discharged double-gun in his 
hand, which trembled with agitation. 

** I’ve killed two of the devils,” he said, turning 
back with us. 

**There’s no doubt about it, then?” I said, 
anxiously. 

“Doubt, sir?” he exclaimed, ‘Look here!” 
And turning into an outhouse where they were 
laid, I looked for a moment at something, and 
then turned shuddering away. 

No; there was no doubt about it. You re- 
member what followed, when Jehu said: ‘* Go, 
see now this cursed woman, and bury her; for 
she is a king’s daughter.” It was almost the 
same here, for there was little more left of poor 
old Jerry than of royal Jezebel. 

I told what I had heard, shuddering, for I re- 
called the strange cries, and knew now well 
enough what they meant. 

** He ought to have known better,” said the old 
master, pointing to a torn and stained rag which 
a groom had brought out of the kennel. “ His 
clothes ‘are all by his bedside, and he must bave 
come down in his shirt, and entered the kennel. 
Animals know you as much by your clothes as by 

anything else, and they could not have known 
him when they saw the white figure come amongst 
them.” 








THE KNIFE-GRINDER. 


Tue “ old inhabitant” of the metropolis, re- 
presented on our front page, will be recognized by 
| moet residents of New York city. Many a close ob- 
server of character has doubtless made a mental study 
of him, as our artist has on paper. It would be un- 
necessary to write the story of his life, even it we knew 
it; it is doubtless one of monotonous daily toil, grind- 
ing oat an uneventful existence, and destined to pass 
away and be forgotcen, except so far as his portraiture 
in our pages may record that he once lived, an obscure 
toiler among the thuurands of the great city. 








Terrible Calamity at Danbury, Connecticut. 


A caLamiry, strange, appalling, and fatal, 
| has visited the town of Danbury, in Connecticut. The 
peace and quiet of the Sabbath eve in that community 
was suddenly disturbed by one of those tearful acci- 





ter his cottage, prepaimtory to going to bed, | dents against which buman forethought seems, at 








times, incapable of providing. We will describe the 
disaster in the language of the Danbuty Times, of Feb- 
tuary 1st., and our picture of one ofetié frightful 
scenes there related will assist in giving the publi¢ at 
idea of the nature of the catastrophe : 


“Sunday evening, January 31, 1869, will be remem- 
bered by the people of Danbury as long as their mem- 
ory exists. The horrors of that period can never be 
forgotten. Just as the bells ceased to ring by 
to their evening worship, the most terrible Calum ty 
ever happening bere took place. The dam of the tp- 
Kohanzie rese:voir gave way, and the immense 

y of water therein contained came sweeping down 
upon our unconscious cit zens. 

“ Those who lived at the upper part of the town were 
startied by a sudden rushing, roaring sound, like the 
driving of a gale of wind. Those in-doors could not 
understand it, as their buildings were not racked as 
they would be in such a gale. Mony left their houses 
and went out to listen better, and then they discovered 
before their very doors a boiling, hurling mass of wa- 
ter. Well off, indeed, were those whose doors were 
above the angry, surging elements, But, alas! to 
some the same blessing was not given, end the flood 
brought them to death and destruction. In a moment 
they knew not of, God’s hand vas laid upon them, and 
from the midst of life and happiness they were called 
into eternity. 

“ Tbe water came upon the village through the gorge 
above Flint’s dam, bringing with it huge masses of ice 
and heavy masses of timber. It came with fearful ve- 
locity. Striking the houses on Main street, near the 
river bank, and sweeping them from their foundation 
in an instant, it swept down the flats along the stream 
north and east of Main street, carrying destruction to 
everything in its reach, and bringing terror to all 
within its hearing. 

“The following is a list of the persons killed: Mrs. 
Huested, an old lady, motber-in-law of Charles E. An- 
drews—body recovered; Edward Clark—body recov- 
ered; Mrs, Edward Clark—a body supposed to be hers. 
but badly disfigured, was recovered; three children of 
Mr, and Mrs. Edward Clark—bodies not recovered; 
wife of James Brothwell—body not recovered; two 
children of James Brothwell—body of one recovered. 
A body was found near Hurlburd’s factory, which was 
identified by Mrs. Hanford B. fairchi!d as that of Miss 
Fannie Humphries, a lady who had left Mrs. Fairchild’s 
house, on White street, just before the coming of the 

ood, and was overtaken by it before she could get 
across the bridge. Right after the water reached 
White street, two women were seen clinging to a tree; 
they cried for help, but the huge cakes of ice and 
masses of timber surging between them and those 
who endeavored to help, rendered all attem pts ineffect- 
ua!', and, afier a few moments, they loosed their hold 
to the tree, and were swept away from sight.” 

Our artist, who visited the spot soon after the oc- 
currence, has illustrated the scene where the destruc- 
tion was greatest, taking the view from North street 
looking toward Flint’s dam. This view shows the de. 
molition of the carriage factory, against which a dwell- 
ing-house was hurled with inconcevavle violence, tear- 
ing the larger building from its foundations, while, at 
the same time, the North street bridge was swept away. 








St. Valentine’s Day. 


Tue degenerate lovers of the present day 
have ijost the inspiration of St. Valentine. Progress, 
that iconoclast, with his budget of utilitarian ideas, 
has knocked the poetry out of the festival, and even 
our poets discard the theme as too old-fashioned for 
the modern Muse, We must go back to the quaint and 
amorous rhymesters ofthe olden time to find the ro- 
mance of St. Valentine’s day fitly portrayed; and so, 
leaving our illustration to explain itself, which, if it 
do not, no words of ours can help the matter, we 
quote from a poet of Shakespeare’s time, Drayton, who 
wrote thus charmingly 


TO HIS VALENTINE, 


Muse, bid the morn awake, 
Sad winter now declines, 

Each bird doth choose a mate, 
This day’s St. Valentine’s: 

For that good bishop’s sake 
Get up, and let us see 
What beauty it shall be 

That fortune us assigns, 


But lo! in happy hour, 
The place wherein she lies, 
In yonder climbing tower 
Gilt by the glittering rise; 
O Jove! that in a shower, 
As once that thunderer did, 
When he in drops lay hid, 
That I coutd her surprise! 


Her canopy I'll draw, 

With spangled plumes bedight, 

No mortal ever saw 
So ravishing a sight; 

That it the gods might awe, 
And powerfully transpierce 
The globy universe, 

Out-shooting every light. 


My lips I'll softly lay 
Upon her heavenly cheek, 
Dyed like the dawning day, 
No polished ivory sleek; 
And in her ear I'll say, 
“Ob, thou bright morning star} 
*Tis I that come so tar, 
My Valentine to seek.” 


Each little bird, this tide, 

Doth choose her loved peer, 
Which constantly abide, 

In wedlock all the year, 
As nature is their guide; 

So may we two be true 

This year, por change for new, 

As turtles coup! were, 


Let’s laugh at them that choose 
Their Valentines by lot; 
To wear their names that use, 
Whom idly they have got, 
Buch poor choice we refuse; 
St. Valentine befriend, 
We thus this morn may spend, 
Else, Muse, awake her not, 








The Sailors’ Strike—A Meeting-on the Wharf, 


Amone the metropolitan excitements of the 
past fortnight must be counted the seamen’s strike for 
wages. The jolly tars entered with earnestness into 
the movement; they have had their processions, their 
mass-meetings, their protests, their resolutions; in a 
word, all the formula of an organized strike. We shall 
not enter into the merits of the issues between the 
men of the sea and their employers; the bold mariners 
are doubtless able to fight their own battie. But we 
give a characteristic picture of « sailors’ meeting on 
the Peck slip wharf, which exhibits some good types of 
those that go down to the sea in ships. The ancient 
mariner, who is reading from a daily paper an article 
on the subject of sailors’ rights, is a good specimen of 
bis class; he is a study from life, as in fact a!l the oth- 
ers are, apd no one of nautical experience wil! fail to 
recognize in him the peculiarities of a thorough, sea- 
bred American tar, intelligent, self-reliant, and always 
ready to lead where the welfare of his messmates is at 
staks. 


THE ARION MASQUERADE, 


Tux knights of the quill who are specially 
detailed to do the Ball season for the daily journals, to” 
gether with the flaeut volunteers that take up their 
pens 6h sach occasions, have reve led ip the opportu- 
nity presented them by the Arion Maeqnerade, at the 
Academy of Musi¢, om the memorable 4 bh of February. 
They have described it if all ite brilliant details; they 
have written it up in the pathetic ond in the humorous 
Yein; they have chronicled it quaintly, poetically, fan- 
tasticdlly, extravagantly, and with unmeasured praise. 
It is true that the theme is not a new one, nor is the 
manner of reportorial treatment original; for the 
Arions have always achieved an annual triumph since 
they inaugurated their grand series of Carnival Mas- 
querades, and nothing is more an inspiration to elo- 
quence than the act ot describing these festivals except 
the act of enjoying them. 

But the subject, so far as the pen is concerned, has 
been exhausted; we must pay our tribute to the occa- 
sion in the shape of a picture. Our engraving shows 
King Carnival enthroned and receiving the homage of 
bis subjects; among the latter many familiar faces—or 
rather maske—will be recognized; Belle Helene is 
there, La Grande Duchesse, our oldirtend General 
Boum, and other celebrities, who helped to make a 
scene of merriment and dazzling splendor. 








Robespierre in an New Character. 


Nero was a musician; the inventor of the 
guillotine was a soft-hearted philanthropist, and now 
Robespierre has turned up as a lyric poet. A manu- 
script in his handwriting, and signed with his full name, 
has just been found among the posthumous papers of 
an old lawyer in Toulouse. This Robespierrien manu- 
script contains a tender effusion in verse, of which the 
following is offered as a free translation: 


Twice at least, in life, there slips 
From man’s heart a tender truth; 
“ Mother!” lisp the infant’s Ips; 
“1 Jove thee!” cry the lips of youth. 
When the first the mother hears, 
Loud in joy ber heart lies, 
While the second oft with tears 
Dims a happy maiden’s eyes. 


Ah, beware, Eliza dear! 
This “I love thee,” soundeth sweet, 
Yet it may be in thine ear 
Fondest flatiery and deceit. 
Who a lover’s truth would prove 
Needs a deeper skill. Take care! 
He that deftest says “I love!” 
Is too often false as fair. 
Who feels least will most appear 
Prompt of speech; beware of wit; 
To thy heart, and not thine ear, 
Test of lover’s truth commit. , 
MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE. 








NEW PICTURES FROM OLD DESICNS. 


Tue following collection of paintings, it 
will be acknowledged, is an extremely rare one, and 
will attract the attention of amateurs all over the coun- 
try. We are only permitted to give a few of the most 
prominent on the catalogue, the leading features of 
which will be readily recognized when the reader is 
brought face to face with them : 

“The Red Sea”—Specimens of the third letter of 
the alphabet, in crimson, far superior to the old black 
letters of modern libraries, 

“Sunset ’—Jones’s eldest boy seated in a kitchen 
chair—the chiaro oscuro very fine. 

“Sunrise ”"—The same jumping to his feet—start- 
ling effect—the crooked pin on the chair-seat very 
sharply represented. : 

“Off the Coast”—This is a piece representing one 
of the modern schools—the overturned sled and gen- 
eral mixture of color, especially just at the point of 
junction of the boy’s nose with the snow, is well done. 

‘‘Brigands in Council ’—A remarkable resemblance 
of the New York Board of Aldermen. 

“The Money Changers”’—after McCulloch—very 
sharp—rather a “ flimsy ” drawing, 

“An Ancestral Hall’”—A young man pulling his 
grandfather out of the water—the old man is very 
vigorously treated, and the waves, especially those in 
the young man’s hair, very well drawn in r colors, 

“A Night Attack ’*—Bedbugs in marching order. 

“ Dead Game "’—Faro table “ laid out.” 

“Cattle Piece "—A sirioin—very well done. 

‘*A Ruined Don-jon ’’—Don Johason (Andrew) some- 
what spirited, but a bad finish. 

“ Recognition ’—A pickpocket by detective, executed 
on steel; the detective will arrest the attention at 


once, 
“Consolation ’”’—Superb portrait of brown jug—Med- 
ford. Full of spirit. 








Photographs of the Creat Solar Eclipse. 


Tue London Daily News of January 12 says: 
“Our readers will be glad to hear that Major Ten- 
nant’s photographs of the great eclipse have turned 
out much better than bad been hoped for. It will be 
remembered that Major Tennant bimself had been dis- 
appointed by the results be had obtained. In the first 
place light fleecy clouds had covered the sun during 
the period of totality, and thongh they had not inter- 
fered with vision, they had, it was feared, seriously 
affected the results of the photographic processes. 
Major Tennant complains, besides, of the eff-ct of the 
intense heat of the Indian climate upon chemicals. 
The negatives, he told us, were spotty, and under ex- 
posed, Under judicious mavipulation, bowever, the 
negatives have borne magnifying exceedingly well. 
The prominences are well shown, and the peculiar 
phenomena which it was hoped that this eclipse would 
reveal have at length been exhibited. We now learn 
that the prominenoces are really subject to vast and rapid 
pr of ch One solar prominence, repre- 
sented in Major Tennan.’s photographs as a strange 
scroll-shaped fi:me, is presented in other views with 
a totally different figure. it will serve to convey some 
idea of the won‘rous nature of the changes thus ex- 
hibited, to mention that the height of this prominence 
cannot be less than ninety thousand mires, and that the 
swaying motion would seem to have had a range of 
fully twenty thousand miles. 

“Tt is satisfactory to think that the nine-inch New- 
tonian reflector, which had been coastrueted with so 
much skili and care by Mr. Browning, F. R. A. 8., the 
optician, has thus been spown to have fulfilled the ex- 
pectations which bad been formed by astrovomers ; 
and that the expenses of the expedition have been fully 
repaid by its results.” 











A man and his wife who live in a tenement 
house in Springfield, Mass., h.ve not s,oken to each 
other for several years, It is merely to see who will 
hold out the longest. When the man wants to say any- 
thing to his wife, he addresses bis remarks to their 





little son, who also acts as the medium through which 
the wife junicates with ber husband. 
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THE SAILORS’ STRIKE—SCENE ON PECK SLIP WHARF,{NEW YORK CITY.—SEE PAGE 359. 
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THE ARION MASQUERADE, AT THEJACADEMY OF MUSIC, NEW YORK, FEB, 47H.—KING CARNIVAL RECEIVING THE HOMAGE OF HIS§SUBJECTS.—SEE Pace 359. 
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MAN OVERBOARD. 
THE FIRST MATE. 
No? alone in the storm lurk the danger and the 
sorrow. 
Ore evening, years ago, doing duty on the 
deck, 
4 beard a sailor shout, “Man overboard!” and 
looking 
Over the calm Atlantic, saw him, floating dimly 
like a speck! 
We could not stop the engines, going fifteen 
knots an hour, 
Or throw him out a life-buoy, so rapidly we 


sped ; 
But I caught, like a thought, his face to Heaven 
upturning, 
And prayed tor his soul as we left him with 
the dead. 
THE PASSENGER. 
Not alone in the sea do the men go down in 
billows. 
I have seen such things on land mid the hum- 
ble and the proud. 
Men of mark and men of none, and leviathans 
of commerce 
Ge down in calmest weather, in the deep un- 
pitying crowd, 
A flutter and a plash, and a short expiring 
struggle, 
As the great big Ship of Life roars, and 
steams, and rushes by: 
Man overboard? What matters? The paddles 
roll for ever— 
*Tis the hand of Fate hath done it. 
die! 


THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 
oR, 
The Adventures of an Amateur Soldier. 
BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, Sen. 


Let him 











CHAPTER XV.—THE GRANDMOTHER. 


Frepr rick left the two young people to the en- 
joyment of their happiness for a moment ; then, 
as they both looked up at him as if to ask, 
** Well, what is to be done next?” he said : “Go, 
my little sister, and tell big sister what has just 
occwred; big sister will go and tell grand- 
mamma; and grandmamma, who has every con- 
fidence in me, will come to talk to me about it— 
aad we will settle the matter between us.” 

And when must I go and tell big sister about 
it?” asked Helene. 

“Immediately, if you like.” 

“Tl go at once. You wait for me here, Karl, 
will you not ?” 

Karl’s smile and gesture answered for him. 

Helene slipped away from Karl’s arms, and dis- 
appeared like a bird. 

* And now for us two!” said Frederick. 

“ Now for us two?” 

** Yes, I bave something to say to you.” 

** Important ?” 

**Very grave, indeed.” 

Relative to our marriage?” 

“Yes.” 

** You frighten me!” 

“Tf, this morning, when you were ignorant of 
Helene’s love for you, you had been told, ‘ Re- 
assure yourself, Karl ; Helene loves you, and will 
become your wife. But there is an insurmount- 
able objection to her marrying you until a year 
has elapsed’ ?” 

**What do you mean? I would have been in 
despair at the delay, but very happy at the news.” 

** Well, then, my friend, I will tell you this 
evening what I might have told you this morn- 
ing. Helene loves you; she did not commission 
me to tell you so; she has told you so herself. 
But there is an insurmountable difficulty in the 
way of your marriage just at this time.” 

**At least explain to me what this obstacle is.” 

“What I’m going to tell you is still a secret, 
Karl. In eight days, or in a fortnight at furthest, 
Prussia will declare war against Austria.” 

“Ah! that is just what I feared. That Boese- 
werk is the evil genius of Germany.” 

“Well, then, you understand one thing. As 
friends we might serve in opposite camps ; that is 
a thing of everyd:y occurrence: as brothers-in- 
law, it is impossible. Moreover, you cannot be- 
come my brother-in-law at the very moment when 
you are about to draw your sword against me.” 

** Are you sure of what you say ?” 

** Certainly Iam sure of it. That man has placed 
himscelt in such a position in respect to the Cham- 
bers—he has placed the king in such a position in 
regard to the other princes of Germany—that 
either everything must be turned topsy-turvy 
from Berlin to Pesth, and even to Innspruck, or he 
must be brought to trial, and sent toend his days 
in some fortress. Now, good or evil, that man is 
a power—a power of darkness if you will. He 
will not be brought to trial, and he will turn all 
Germany topsy-turvy, because Prussia has no- 
thing to gain from his trial, while, by setting 
Germany by the ears, she may gain the two or 
three little kingdoms or duchies which will com- 
plete her.” 

‘But he will have the Confederation against 
him.” 

**Much he cares about that, provided only he 
continues to be indispensabie! But listen to what 
I tell you: The more enemies Prussia has, the 
more she will conquer. Our army is organized as 
no other army in Europe is organized at this 
time.” 

“You say, ‘Our army.’ Are you, then, a Prus- 
sian? 1 thought you were a German.” 

“A German from Silesia. Since Frederick the 
Second’s time I have been a Prussian. I owe 
everything to King William, and I will willingly 
die for him, though regretting that he should be 
the representative of a bad cause.” 

** What, then, do you advise me to do?” 

“You are a Styrian, and therefore an Austrian. 
Fight like a lion for the Emperor of Austria. If 


we happen to meet in a cavalry charge, we will 
salute each other with our sabres ; you will turn 
your horse to the right, and I will turn mine to 
the left. Only, don’t get yourself killed, that is 
all; and we will sign your marriage contract on 
the same day on which peace is signed.” 

** Alas! I do not, in fact, see that there is any- 
thing else to be done--unless we should be lucky 
enough to be left, both of us, at Frankfort, which 
is a free and neutral city. I do not, 1 confess, 
feel any enthusiasm at the idea of fighting 
against Germans: it is an unholy strife. Ah! if 
it was against the Turks, or the French, or the 
Russians, it would be different ; but against chil- 
dren of the same country, speaking the same 
language! My patriotism does not carry me so 
far, I must confess.” 

“You must give up all hope of being allowed 
to remain at Frankfort. I myself brought over, to 
the Prussian general, the order to hold himself in 
readiness to start. If Prussia withdraws her 
troops, Austria will certainly withdraw hers. 
Frankfort will have a Bavarian garrison, or will 
be turned over to the Frankfort battalion ; but it 
is very certain that every one of us, to the very 
last man, will be forced to rejoin the army.” 

“Poor dear Helene! What shall we say to her 
when she returns ?” 

“We will tell her that the marriage is decided 
on ; that you will be betrothed in the usual way ; 
and that the wedding will take place at the ex- 
piration of a year. If, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, the war does not take place, you can be 
married at once. If war does break out, it won’t 
last long. It will be a tempest, a hurricane which 
rushes by and prostrates everything, and then all 
is said, I fix a year so as not to be compelled to 
ask for a further postponement. Helene is now 
eighteen; she wi!l be nineteen. You are twenty- 
six; you will then be twenty-seven. This delay 
would be advisable, even if circumstances did not 
make it necessary. Let us yield to circum- 
stances,” 

“Will you give me your word that nothing will 
induce you to change your opinion in regard to 
me, and that from this aay, June 12th, you are 
my brother-in-law, on honor.” 

**T esteem the honor too highly to wish to re- 
pudiate it; from this day, June 12th, you are my 
brother-in-law, on honor.” 

** Madame de Beling !” 

This exclamation was extorted from Karl by 
the unexpected appearance of an old lady, dressed 
entirely in black, with a beautiful suit of hair as 
white as snow. She must have been perfectly 
beautiful once, and there was, about her whole 
person, an air of benevolence and distinction. 

“What! is it you, my dear Frederick?” she 
said, as she entered. ‘‘ You have been back ever 
since fire o'clock this morning, and here it is two 
o’clock in the afternoon, and your wife has just 
informed me of your arrival, and that you are 
suffering |” 

‘*My dear grandmother,” refurned Frederick, 
“I know, to begin with, that you never wake 
until eleven o’clock, and never rise until noon.” 
‘Yes ; but“they tell me you have a sprain. Now 
I have three remedies for sprains—one especially 
which is perfect, and which comes to me from my 
old friend Goethe. The second was sent by my 
old friend Madame Schroeder, and the third was 
given to me by Baron Humboldt ; so you see they 
all come from excellent sources.” 

Then, addressing herself to Karl, who pushed 
forward an armchair for her, as he bowed: * You 
have no sprain, Monsieur de Freyberg, for I see 
you have on your hunting-dress. Ah! yon don’t 
know how vividly you recall to me, with your 
Styrian costume, one of the pleasantest memories 
of my youth. The first time I saw Monsieur de 
Beling, my husband, some fifty-two years ago—it 
was in 1814, monsieur, at a masked ball given in 
mid-Lenf—he wore just such a dress as you have 
on now. 

“He was just your age. Inthe midst of the 
ball—I recollect it as well as if it were yesterday 
—news was brought of the landing of that dreaded 
Napoleon. There was some talk, if he should re- 
ascend the throne, of setting out en masse to 
make war on him, and each one of us chose a 
cavalier whom she authorized to wear her colors 
in the campaign which was abont to open. I did 
like the rest, and chose Monsiewr de Beling as my 
knight, though, at the bottom of my heart, I 
could not, as a Frenchwoman, really bear any 
malice toward a man who had made France so 
great. 

“This pleasantry, of naming him as my knight 
and authorizing him to wear my colors, opened 
the doors of our house to Monsieur de Beling, 
He did not wish, he said, to be my knight with- 
out the permission of my relatives. My relatives 
gave him permission to be my knight. Napoleon 
reascended the throne. 

“Monsieur de Beling was ordered to rejoin hia 
regiment; but, before doing so, he asked my 
hand of my mother. My mother consulted me, 
and I confessed that I loved him. 

“It was settled that we should be married as 
soon as the campaign was over. The campaign 
did not last long, and on Monsieur de Beling’s 
return we were married. I must confess that, at 
the bottom of my heart, I was a little put out 
with him for having contributed even go little as 
a three hundred thousandth part toward dethron- 
ing my hero; but I never told him of this little 
infidelity, which grew out of my enthusiasm, and 


| our home was none the less happy on that ac- 


| count.” 

“My dear grandmother,” asked Frederick 
“did not Monsieur de Beling—who must have 
been very handsome as a Styrian, for I have seen 
his portrait—did not Monsieur de Beling go on 
his knees to you when he asked you to let him be 
your knifht ?” 

** Yes, indeed, and very willingly too,” said the 
old lady, growing young again at the recollection. 

“More willingly than my friend Karl ?” 

“* How more willingly than your friend Karl? Is 





your friend Karl by chance at my feet ?” 





** Look and see.” 

Madame de Beling turned round, and saw that 
Karl was, in fact, kneeling before her. 

“Ob, good heavens!” exclaimed the old lady, 
laughing, “have I, without knowing it, grown 
fifty years younger ?” 

**My good mother,” said Frederick, while Karl 
took-possession of the old lady’s hand, “no; you 
still have your seventy years, and they become 
you too well for us to be willing to spare youa 
single one of them. But here is my friend Karl, 
who is also going to the wars, and who wishes to 
be the knight of your granddaughter Helene.” 

“Ah, indeed! Is my granddaughter Helene 
old enough to have a knight ?” 

** She is eighteen, grandmother.” 

“Eighteen! That is just the age I was when I 
married Monsieur de Beling—the age at which 
the leaves fall away from the tree and fly off on 
the wind of life. If her hour has come,” she 
added, with a sad smile, “let her fly off like the 
rest.” 

“Oh, never! never! grandmother!” cried the 
young girl, who had come in on tiptoe—“ never so 
far that my hps cannot press, every morning, 
that dear good hand that sweetens life for all of 
us.” And she fell on her knees by Karl's side 
and took the other hand. 

“Ah!” then said Madame de Beling, slowly 
nodding her head, “ that’s why you made me 
come up, is it? You wanted to catch meina 
trap! Well, what do you wish me to do now? 
How am I to defend myself? It would be awk- 
ward to yield at once; it would look too much 
like the dénowement of one of Moliére’s comedies,” 

“Well, then, don’t yield, grandmother! don’t 
yield ; or, make your conditions.” 

** What conditions ?” 

“That the betrothal shall take place as soon as 
they like, but that the marriage shall be post- 
poned, as yours was, until after the campaign is 
over.” 

** What campaign?” asked Helene, uneasily. 

“We will tell you by-and-by. In the meantime, 
Karl, as your knight, will wear your colors. What 
are your colors ?” 

**T have only one,” Helene answered: “ green.” 

* Then,” said Frederick, pointing to his friend’s 
hat with its wide green band, and the jacket with 
its green collar and trimmings, ‘‘he wears them 
now,” 

** And, to do honor to my betrothed,” said Karl 
de Freyberg, rising to his feet, ‘‘a hundred men 
shall wear them with me and like me.” 

Everything was settled on the spot, and the 
whole party, with Frederick at their head, and 
Madame de Beling leaning on Karl’s arm, went 
down-stairs to announce the good news to the 
beautiful convalescent. 

That same evening the news was made public 
that the Diet had been convoked to meet at 
Frankfort on the 18th of the month. 





XVI.—FRANKEFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


Ir is time we should say a few words about the 
city in which occurred the most important inci- 
dents of the story we have undertaken to relate. 

Frankfort is one of the chief cities of Germany ; 
not exactly because of its population, or the trade 
that is carried on there, but because of its politi- 
cal status as the seat of the Diet of the Empire. 

We are in the habit of hearing certain phrases 
every day, which gradually become familiar to us 
without our exactly understanding what they re- 
present. Let us say, in two words, what were 
the functions of the Diet of the Empire. 

The Diet is empowered to éxercise a general 
supervision over the affairs of Germany, and to 
adjust all differences that-may arise between the 
confederated States. The President is always a 
representative of Austria. The decisions of this 
assembly bear the title of reces (recesses). This 
Diet, which has existed from remote antiquity, 
had not, at first, any permanent place of meeting. 
It was held sometimes at Nuremburg, sometimes 
at Ratisbon, and sometimes at Augsburg. Fin- 
ally, on the 12th of June, 1815, Frankfort was 
made, by a decree of the Congress of Vienna, the 
seat of ithe Diet of the Germanic Confederation. 

Under the new Constitution the Frankforters 
have a right to one-fourth of a vote in the Diet - 
the remaining three-fourths belong to the three 
other free cities of Hamburg, Bremen and Lu- 
beck. 

In return for this honor, Frankfort is bound to 
raise seven hundred and fifty men for the sérvice 
of the Confederation, and to fire a salute on the 
anniversary of the battle of Leipsic. The per- 
formance of this latter duty was attended with 
some difficulties in consequence of the fact that 
the free city had had no ramparts since 1808, an® 
no cannon since 1813. But advantage was taken 
of a moment @f enthusiasm to open a subscrip- 
tion for the purchase of a couple of four-pounders, 
and since then Frankfort has paid; on the ap- 
pointed day, the tribute of fire and smoke she 
owes to the Holy Alliance. 

As for the ramparts, they are no longer in ques- 
tion. Instead of the old wallsand muddy ditches, 
there has risen up, like a graceful and odorous 
girdle, a charming English garden, which enables 
one to make the circuit of the city under the 
shade of magnificent trees and over sanded walks. 
So that, with its houses painted white, and pis- 
tachio, and rose-color, Frankfort resembles an 
enormous bouquet of camelias surrounded with 
heath. The tomb of the mayor, to whom this im- 
provement is due, stands in the midst of charm- 
ing labyrinths, which are populous with citizens 
and their families every afternoon between four 
and five o’clock. 

Frankfort, whose Teutonic name, Franc-furt, 
signifies “‘ Freeford,” owes ite origin to an im- 
perial chateau built by Charlemagne at the spot 
where the Main is fordable. The first mention 


made of it in history is at the date of the council 
which was held there in 794, a council at which 
the question of image-worship was discussed. As 
for Charlemagne’s palace, there is not a vestige 
of it remaining ; but antiquarians assert that it 
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stood on the exact spot where the Church of St, 
Leonard was subsequently built, 

It must have been toward’796 that Charlemagne 
founded the colony of Sichsenhausen, with some 
Saxons whom he had-eaptured and baptized. 

In Louis le Debonnaire built the Sala there, 
on the site of the present Saalhof, and, 838, Frank- 
fort had its tribunal and its encircling walls. 

In 853 Louis the German raised it to the rank 
of Capital of the Eastern Empire of the Frenks, 
enlarged it, built the church of St. S.uveur, and 
established near it the autumnal fair, according 
to the custom merchants have of setting up their 
shops in the neighborhood of churcves and tem- 
ples. 

The custom of electing the emperors at Frank- 
fort was introduced by that great Suabian family, 
the bare name of which stirs in the mind a host 
of terrible and melancholy recollections. In 1240 
the Emperor Frederick II. granted protection to 
all who should visit the Frankfort fair. The Em- 
peror Louis of Bavaria, wishing to make some re- 
turn for his election, showed his attachment to 
the city by granting it many privileges, among 
which was the right to hold a fair for the space of 
fifteen days during Lent, which is known as the 
Easter fair. 

The Emperor Gonthram of Schwartzenburg, 
who was supported by the Senate and citizens of 
Frankfort, died there on the 14th of June, 1349, 
poisoned, as was generally supposed. Charles IV,, 
his opponent, granted to Frankfort the confirma- 
tion of its privilege, as the place of election of the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German nation, by the 
Golden Buil, published in 1356, and laid the foun- 
dation of the free municipality of Frankfort, by 
selling to the city the right to make use of the 
reichsschultheissen. 

This bull furnished the Emperor Napoleon an 
opportunity of displaying his excellent memory. 
One day, when he happened to be at the Confer- 
ence of Erfurt, with half a score of sovereigns, 
the conversation chanced to turn on the Golden 
Bull, which, up to the period of the establishment 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, had served as 
a rule for the election of the emperors. The 
Prince Primate, who felt himself on his own 
ground, entered into some details about this bull, 
the date of which he fixed in the year 1409. 

“TI think you are mistaken, Monsieur the 
Prince,” said Napoleon. ‘That bull, if my mem- 
ory serves me, was proclaimed in 1356, under the 
reign of the Emperor Charles IV.” 

“Your Majesty is right,” said the Primate, 
recalling his recollections ; “but how is it that 
you have remembered with so much accuracy the 
date of a bull? If it had been that of a battle I 
would be less astonis)ed.” 

‘Would you iike me to tell you the secret of 
that memory which astonishes you so much, Mon- 
sieur the Prince ?” answered Napoleon. 

** Your Majesty will afford us great pleasure.” 

** Well, then,” continued the emperor, “ you 
must know that when 1 was a sub-iieutenant of 
artillery——” 

At this opening there was a movement of sur- 
prise and curiosity among the illustrious guests, 
so marked that Napoleon paused for a moment. 
But, seeing that every one kept silence in order 
to hear him, he resumed, with a smile : 

**T say, then, that when I had the honor to be a 
sub-lieutenant of artillery, I spent three years in 
garrison at Valentia. I cared little for society, 
and led a very secluded life. By great good for- 
tune I happened to lodge just opposite a well- 
informed and very obliging bookseller named 
Marcus Aurelius. This excellent man placed his 
entire collection at my disposal, and I read it 
through, from ote end to the other, two or three 
times during my residence in the capital of the 
Drome. And I have forgotten nothing of what I 
read at that time—not even the date of the Golden 
Bull.” ns 

Like the Florentines at Monte Aperto, where 
they lost that famous battle, which, according to 
Dante, dyed the Arbilla red, tbe Frankforters lost, 
on the 12th of May, 1339, their battle of Esch- 
born, against the Knights of Cronberg and the 
Count Palatine Rupert. Their mayor, Winter du 
Wasem, and their captain, Rule de Schweinsheim, 
were taken prisoners, with six hundred of the 
citizens, and one hundred were left dead on the 
field. The prisoners were ransomed for seventy- 
three thousand florins. 

The Thirty Years’ War also caused some trouble 
to the municipo-imperial city, and in spite of the 
opposition of the Senate, Gustavus Adolphus 
eutered it on November 17, 1631, and ieft a small 
garrison of some six hundred men there. These 
continued to occupy the city until 1635, when 
they were driven out by Lamboy de Sachsen- 
hausen. 

Frankfort thus governed itself, sometimes well, 
sometimes ill, as a municipo-imperial city, until 
the time, when, after having been bombarded by 
the French during the wars of the Revolution, 
it was presented one fine morning, by Napoleon, 
to the Prince Primate, Charles de Dalberg, and 
became the capital of the Grand Duchy of Frank- 
fort. 

The most curious edifice in Frankfort is unques- 
tionably the Roemer, a great building, which 
contains the Hall of the Electors, used at present 
for the sessions of the High Senate of the city of 
Frankfort, and the Hall of the Emperors, where 
the emperors were proclaimed. One of the sin- 
gular things about this hall, which contains the 
portraits of all the emperors, from Conrad to 
Leopold IL, is that the architect who constructed 
it made just as many niches as there were sove- 
reigns destined to wear the imperial crown. So that 
when Francis Il. was chosen, all the niches were 
full, and there was none left for the new Cesar. 
There was a great discussion as to where his por- 
trait should be placed, until, in 1805, the old 
empire crumbled away at the roar of the cannon 
of Austerlitz, and the courtiers were relieved of 
their embarrassment. 

The architect had foreseen the exact number of 
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em who were to come. Nostradamus him- 
gel’ could not have done better. 

From the time of Conrad to that of Ferdinand 
1., that is to say, from 911 to 1556, the coronations 
took place at Aix-la-Cuapelle. The series ot 
emperors crowned at Franktort began in 1564 
with Maximilian If, Thenceforward this hall 
was used for proclaiming the emperors, and was 
called the Kaisersaal. 

It was then, for the first time, that the idea 
occurred of placing in the niches, sunk all around 
in the walls, the portraits of all the German 
Cwesars who had been elected and crowned since 
the extinction of the race of Charlemagne, reserv- 
ing the vacant niches for future emperors. 

Now thirty-six emperors had already been 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle: adding Maximilian 
to these, there remained only eight vacant niches. 
That was a very small number, but it was enough. 
In 1794, the forty-eighth Emperor of Germany 
took possession of the forty-Sfth niche. He was 
the last emperor; the hall filled, the German 
Empire crumbled to pieces. 

“This unknown architect,” says Victor Hugo, 
in his book on the Rhine, “ was Destiny. This 
mysterious hall, with its forty-five recesses, is the 
history of Germany, which, the race of Charle- 
magne once extinct, was destined to have no 
more than forty-five emperors. 

* There, in fact, in that oblong hall, vast, cold, 
almost dark, encumbered in on? corner with cast- 
off furnitare, among which I have seen the ‘leath- 
egn table of the electors, dimly lighted at its 
eastern extremity by five narrow windows, of 
unequal size, which are arranged in a pyramidal 
form, like the gable end of a house, within four 
lofty walls, covered with faded frescoes, under a 
wooden arched roof, the moldings of which were 
once gilded, alone in a sort of penumbra which 
resembles the beginning of forgetfulness, all 
coarsely painted, and sculptured in brazen busts, 
whose pedestals bear the two dates which open 
and close each reign, some crowned with laurel, 
like the Roman Cwsars, some adorned with the 
German diadem—there, looking silently at each 
other, eich from his gloomy niche, are the three 
Conrads, the seven Henries, the four Othos, the 
one Lothaire, the four Fredericks, the one Philip, 
the two Rodo'phs, the one Adolph, the two Al- 
berts, the one Louis, the four Cliarloses, the one 
Wenceslas, the one Robert, the one Sigismund, 
the two Maximilians, the three Ferdinands, the 
one Matthias, the two Leopolds, the two Josephs, 
the two Francises—the forty-five phantoms which 
during the lapse of nine centuries h ve crossed 
the history of the world with the sword of St. 
Peter in one hand and the globe of Charlemagne 
in the other.” 

After the ceremony, which took place in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Bartholomew, better 
known under the simple nanie of The Dome, the 
newly-elected emperor, accompanied by the elec- 
tors, returned to the City Hall, that is to say, to 
the Roemer, and ascended to the great hali to 
accomplish, and to see accomplished, all the for- 
malities customary on such occasions, 

The Electors of Treves, Mayence, and Cologne 
took their places at the first window, counting 
from left to right. 

The emperor, in full dress, with the imperial 
mantle on his shoulders, the crown on his head 
and the sceptre and globe in his hands, took his 
place at the second window. 

The third was occupied by a dais reserved for 
the archbishop and the clergy. 

The fourth was set apart for the ambassadors 
of Bohemia and the Palatinate. 

The fifth was occupied by the Electors of Sax- 
ony, Brandenburg and Brunswick. 

When this brilliant assembly made its appear- 
ance, the whole square burst into tumultuous 
a.clamation, 

This square, which we are going to reconstruct 
as it appeared on such occasions, deserves @ 
somewhat minute description. The centre was 
occupied by an ox, which was being roasted whole 
in a kitchen built of planks, 

On one side of the square was a fountain, sur- 
mounted by tue double-headed eagle, which jetted 
out red wine through one beak, and white wine 
through the other. On the other side was a pile 
of oats about three feet high. 

When all the windows were filled, when the 
emperor, the archbishop and the electors were 
seated in their respective places, the trumpet 
sounded, and the chief-marshal rode out on his 
horse and pushed forward up to his girths in the 
oats, filled a silver measure with them, ascended 
to the hall and presented it to the emperor. That 
signified that the stables were supplied with 
provender, 

Then the trumpet sounded a second time, and 
the chief butler rode out on horseback and filled 
two silver cups at the fountain, one with red 
wine and one with white, which he carried to the 
emperor, That signified that the cellars were 

Then the trumpet sounded a third time, and 
the chief cafver rode out on horseback and carved 
& slice from the ox, which he presented to the 
emperor. That signified that the kitchens were 
well stocked. 

Finally, the trumpet sounded a fourth time, and 
the chief treasurer rode out on horseback holding 
in his hand a sack full of gold and silver coins, 
which he scattered amovg the crowd. That sig- 
nified that the treasury was full. 

The departure of the treasurer was the signal 
for'a scramble among the populace for the oats, 
the wine, and the beef. As a general rule, the 
butchers and butlers were permitted to besiege 
and capture the kitchen. The head of the ox was 
considered the most honorable trophy of the 
strife, and the victory was supposed to belong to 
those who carried it off. ‘To this day the butlers 
and butchers exhibit, the former in the cellars of 
the palace, and the latter in their market, the 
heads which their ancestors won on memorable 
coronation days. 

Next to the Roemer, the most curious thing in 


Frankfort is the Jewish quarter. At the period 
when the narrator first visited Frankfort, that is 
to say, some thirty years ago, there were still 
Jews and Christians at Frankfort—real Jews who 
hated the Christians as Snylock did, and real 
Christians who hated the Jews as ‘Torquemada 
did. 

The street is made up of two long rows of black 
houses, gloomy, tall, sinister-looking, built close 
together, compact, and, as it were, leaning against 
each other, to keep up their courage, It was on 
a Saturday, it is true, that I saw it, and the sa- 
credness of the day miy have added somewhat to 
the sadness of its aspect. All the doors were shut— 
little bastard doors, so constructed that only one 
person could pass at a time, All the iron win- 
dow-shutters were also closed. 

No sound could be heard, no voice, no move- 
ment, no step, no whisper inside ; there was an 
air of suffering and fear spread over the fronts of 
all the houses. Once or twice I saw—just as one 
may see a frightened cat glide, in the evening, 
from one door to another—I saw some pretty 
young girl, who could not resist the desire of 
looking at me, or, rather, of showing herself, 
glide out of one alley, to be swallowed up in 
another. 

From time to time, as if by way of contrast, an 
old woman, with a nose like an owl, and walking 
like a spectre, would cross my path and enter, or, 
rather, disappear in a sort of cellar which formed 
the substratum of this queer street, At the pres- 
ent time, all that has become somewhat civil- 
ized, and the houses themselves seem to have 
put on a more lively and bustling air. 

The population of Frankfort is composed in 
the first place of burghers, historically Frank- 
fortish, who constitute the aristocracy of the old 
free and imperial city, proclaimed such by the 
Golden Bull; secondly, of French families who 
took refuge in Frankfort after the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, and, who, by their intelli- 
genee and their industry, constitute, so to speak, 
the highest circle in society; thirdly, of Italian 
families, among whom the memory of a common 
origin have proved more powerful than religious 
belief, and who, although Catholic, have inter- 
married with the French Protestants ; and lastly, 
of the Jewish bankers, who group themselves 
around the house of Rothschild. 

All this population is attached to Austria, be- 
cause they owe to Austria their privileges, their 
independence and their wealth. All the classes 
which compose it are united by a common love for 
the House of Hapsburg—a love which would not 
perhaps reach todevotion, but which, in words at 
least, reaches to fanaticism. 

To Frankfort proper must be added the suburb 
of Sachsenhausen, situated on the other side of 
the Main, that is to say, the Saxon colony planted 
there by Charlemagne, and whose members, 

living together and intermarrying among them- 
selves, have retained somewhat of the rough- 
ness of the old Saxons. This roughness seems 
to us, in view of the progress modern languages 
have made in courtesy, coarse ; but it is a coarse- 
ness for which their intelligepce is not re- 
sponsible. 

Itis to these that are generally ascribed the 
somewhat broad expressions, and sometimes also 
the witty phrases, by which the weak sometimes 
make war on the strong. Let us give one or two 
specimens of the humor of the men of Sachsen- 
hausen. 

When the snow melts, that is to say, about the 
month of May, the Main usually overflows its 
banks, and, on one of these occasions, the Elec- 
tor of Hesse visited the place to ascertain, by 
personal inspection, the state of the flood and 
the amount of damage it might cause. 

He met one of the Frankforters, from the other 
side of the river, and said to him: “ Well, my 
triend, does the Main continue to rise ?” 

‘*Why, you silly old carcass,” answered the 
man, ‘‘can’t you see that for yourself?” 

And @he old Saxon walked on, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“Do you know who that was that spoke to 
you?” said one of his comrades who happened to 
come up. 

“He.” 

“That was the Elector of Hesse !” 

“Storms and thunder!” exclaimed our Saxon, 
**how glad I am I answered him go politely.” 

Ever since 1815 the garrison of Franktort has 
consisted of two detachments, of fifteen hundred 
or two thousand men each, one Austrian, the 
other Prussian. Now, as we have already said, 
the Austrians are beloved by the Frankforters, 
while the Prussians are bated in an equal degree, 
A Prussian officer was serving as guide to somé 
friends wh» were on a visit to Frankfort and de- 
sired to see the sights. They, of course, visited 
the Dome. There, among other commonplace 
offerings, such as hearts, hands, feet, etc., the 
sacristan, who was from Sachsenhausen, showed 
them a silver mouse. 

** What is that?” inquired a visitor. 

“By a vengeance trom heaven,” replied the 
sacristan, “‘an entire quarter of Frankfort found 
itself overrun one day by multitudes of mice, 
which literally devoured it. It was in vain that 
they brought, from all the other quarters, all the 
cats, terriers, bulldogs and other animals that are 
addicted to mouse-eating ; nothing had any ef- 
fect. At last a pious lady conceived the idea of 
having a silver mouse made, and offering it to the 
Virgin as an ex volo, Eight days afterward all the 
mice had disappeared.” 

“What fools these Frankforters are,” gaid the 
Prussian, ‘‘to relate these stories, and to believe 
them !” 

“We relate them,” retorted the sacristan, 
“but we don't believe them. If we did, we would 
long since have offered a silver Prussian to the 
Virgin.” 

It will be remembered that our friend Lenhart, 
Benedict's coachman, was a citizen of the Sach- 








. senhausen colony, 





BABBY JOHN. 


Bassy John was not a baby at all, but the 
Caffre corruption of the Dutch for our English baboon. 
Babby John —‘a fellow of infinite jest, of a most excel- 
lent fancy ’—was wy tame baboon. 

When I became possessed of this treasure, I was liv- 
ing at Pietermaritzurg, the capital ot Port Natal, 
South Atrica—a place which, previously unkaown to 
most stay-at-home Englisi men, has recevtly acquired 
quite a celebrity as the abode of Bishop Colenso and 
his Zulu tutor in divinity. In a suburb of this town I 
had a little bachelor’s cottage, where [ lived with a 
naked Caffre as my henchman, and cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of the brute creation, of which I had a col- 
lection which made gardening out of the question. I 
laid out, or rather kft alone my little domain, to be a 
miniature menagerie, and of a!l living things to grace 
it, I coveted a baboon. Now, Babby John was an estab- 
lished favorite at a hotel in the town, but the propri- 
etor became bankrupt, and on the sale of bis assets I 
became the delighted purchaser of his pet. 

Arrived at home, my first care was to lodge Babby 
Jobn for the night, till 1 couid secure him properly in 
the morning. Among his native rocks and wilds, his 
genius might have found « thousand ways of diverting 
himself; but being in captivity, Babby John was wont 
to employ the whole powers of his mind in the devis- 
ing, and the whole powers of his body in the perpetra- 
tion of mischief. Like Shakespeare’s Don John, ‘ Any 
bar, any cross, any impediment was medicinabie to 
him.’ For the first night, I tied him to a post in the 
veranda. He had a bit of bread and half a cup of 
coffee, then curled himself up and went to sleep, as I 
thought, for the night. Ear'y in the morning, I was 
awakened by loud exc am:tions and guttural ‘waughs!’ 
from my Caffre, and, on proceeding to learn the cause, 
discovered Babby John, though it was burely I ght, at 
work with a zeal worthy of a better cause. He had 
pulied up all the tiles, forming the pavement of the 
veranda, within his reach, broken all he could, and 
thrown the rest away. When I came to interrupt his 
pastime, he was hard at work on the house-wall, pick- 
ing out the mortar with his long, lean fore-finger. He 
had already removed two or three bricks, and bade 
fair to make a considerable excavation in an hour or 
two. Without stopping for a moment in his work, he 
was making most diabolical grimaces whenever the 
Caffre approacied him. 

Next, I tied him up in a grove of syringa trees; 
here he waged war agains: all passengers. Tureatening, 
chattering, screaminz, showing his teeth, wrinkling his 
brows, and exibiting his white eyebrows tiil he 
seemed as if he wis bein: worked by a string inside 
like a doll, he effsctually stopped all passage. Oucs or 
twice he laid ambuscades by concealing himself on a 
bough, and incontinently dropping on the hvad of any 
one passing beveath. Next, 1 tastened him to a tree 
in a hedge where hecould do no possivle harm. But 
here again his talent for ambuscades was so conspicu- 
ous that I heard screamsall day joag. His ‘‘custom of 
an afternoon” was to liesnugly concealed at the top of 
the hedge ; and when amy one approached unsuspect- 
iuely on the road, Babby John wouid launch himself at 
his or her head ; and though always brouybt up by his 
chain, still, to say the least of it, the totally unex- 
pected apparition of a flying baboon was trying to the 
nerves, 

Atter a day or two of these vagaries on the part of 
Babby John, I was favored with a visit from my land. 
lord. I found this gentleman standing in the garden, 
within cesy reach of Babby John, whose thoughts, 
bowever, were apparently like those of the Dying Glad- 
iator, “‘ far away,”’ as he sat with his back to us, pick- 
ing his teeth with a thorn. “ Beg pard’n, sir,’’ said my 
landlord, “‘but I’ve been ast to call by several parties 
respectin’ that there hape, which he carries on to that 
extent, sir, what w.th a throwin’ of h ssell at parties’ 
*eads when purties is a passin’, and wakin’ of them 
there .ojous taces, as well be knows how, ’specially at 
female parties, when female parties is a-passio’, 
that O gemini! help! murder!” A sound blow 
with a stick dislodged Babby John from the terrified 
orator’s shoulders, and prevented a laudable design 
be had conceived of pulling up that gentleman’s 
whiskers by the roots. Many were my apologies, and 
I promised that for the future Babby John should lead 
a perfeotly secluded life. 

I now began to feel 1 bad a most unm«nageable pet 
in Babby John, and to think that if those ancient 
mariners ot Solomon, who, in company with the navy 
of Hiram, went to Tars!ish tor apes and pvacocks, re- 
turned with a cargo ot Babby Johns, truly they had 
but a wearisome passage home. 

Determived to place Babby John where he would be 
entirely harmless, I found a vacant space at the back of 
my cottage, aud there I fixed a pole in the ground, to 
which | tastened Babby Jovn, and indulged bim with a 
chain ot eighteen or twenty feet iu length. I also fur- 
vished him with an old tin packing-case, which might 
serve him as a shelter by night, an umbrelia by day, 
and a shield wherewith to shelter his ugly face when 
any visitor touk a fancy to throw stones athim. The 
herbage in the spot I had selected was rank and luxu- 
riant, and Babby John, when placed in his new abode, 
was entirely lost for a time to external observation, 
The novelty of his situation, and the variety of occupa- 
tion suddenly thrust uyou his hands, at first seemed 
almost to bewilder him. But soon recovering his 
presence of mind, he devoted himself to a thorougn 
survey of his premises—at least I supposed so, judging 
from the constant movement in the grass, and the oc- 
casional apparition of a green arched back, when he 

ve a kind of “buck jump” to express his light- 

eartedness. His next duty was, as Yecame a colonial 
settier, to make a clearing. This he accomplisued 
in the most workmanlike manner in the space of a few 
days, grubbivug up most of the grass by the roots, and 
in a wonderfully short time causing his domain to ap- 
pear as bare asaturnpike ro da. He did not, however, 
in the course of his practical lavors neglect the duties 
of a savant. It was clear that «1! insect life was to be 
inquired into and banished, :n1 accordingly very few 
beetles or smai! insects of any k nd escaped an anatom- 
icai investigation. 

He had (what philosopher is without his weakness ?) 
& superstition on the subject of lizards, and when he 
met one, screamed and made taces at it till it retired. 
All the frogs and toads he saw he chased, caught, and 
then threw away. But in removing a thick tuft of 

tass, he discovered a snake; then bis terror knew no 

nds; it was by turns abject and itrantic. He flew 
round his pole till he resembled a firework, and 
tugged at his chain till it snapped; when free, he 
rusned into the house, and sought shelter under my 
b-d. Extracted from this hiding-place by the tail, he 
clung with the most suffocating tondness to my neck; 
nor, till he was satisfied that the suake was really gone, 
could he be induced to return to his pole, 

Babby John frequentiy broke loose from his chain. 
It was to no purpose tuat I bought new and stronger 
chains; some patt—the staple, the ouckle, or a weak 
link—would in time yield tothe efforts prompted by 
the thoughts of freedom which throbbed in that little 
hairy bosom. When he did get free, one was not kept 
long in ignorance of the fact; shrieks of chatter- 
ing joy from the escaped prisoner, yells from the Caf- 
fres, screams from passers-by, and the clach of chains 
over neighboring roofs, proclcimed the glad news. At 
times, he contented himself with taking possession of 
my own roof, where his favorite pastime was to puil fio 
the tiles, and throw them down the chimncy, The 
only way to cajole him from “ that bad emincace ” was 
by the offer of a glass of gin and water. This wasa 
treat he, like many of his human brethren, could not 











resist, It cost him a pang, to be sure; he knew that he 
would be seized by the tail, and consigned again to 
captivity, if he descended to obtain the retreshment; 
but (O Father Mathew!) the tewptation was generally 
too strong. At times, however, he would rush off at 
once to neighboring premises. He seemed to know 
that his career of freedom would be short, and, there- 
tore, on these excursions, endeavored—and I must do 
him the justice to say, generally with success—to eat 
the greatest quantity of fruit, amd do the greatest 
amount of mischiet, in the shortest given time. In up- 
setting anything, his ta'enis came out very strong. 
Ouce 1 caught him on my diuner-table, busily employed 
in mixiug the vinegar with tue mustard, an operation 
which he effected with the air of a phiosopber per- 
forming a chemical experiment. 

One out of many of bis pranks I particularly recod- 
lect. I heard one day so loud a chatt-r of pleasureand 
defiance, that I knew at once Babby John was at liberty. 
I rushed out of the house just in time to see him dis- 
appear in the direction of a bouse innabited by a mam 
of exceeding'y irascible and litigious temperameut.. 
Not a moment was to be lost, for I knew that Babby 
John would at once proceed to obnoxious exploits, 
and accordingly I staried at full speed in pursuit. 
But I had a considerable distance to go round, and 
tbe pursued had taken a more direct route. When 
I got to the house I found ail the windows and doors 
closed, the children screaming wside, and the owner, 
whose face was scarlet with tury, engaged in filling his 
pocket with large stoves, Assuming sn air of persus- 
sive humility, I inquired, with aid the politeness f 
could muster, whether he’d seensuch a thing as am 
esciped baboon there or thercabouis. 

“You call ‘im a bavoon, you do?” he said, pant- 
ingly. 

I Jubmitt d deferentially that my description of the 
animal was zoolozically correct, 

“Then,” he repiied, “ you may call ’im what you 
like; but I call ’im (the rest of bis definition may be 
best described as consisting of various parts of speech), 
“ Wuat’s he been a-doin’ on? Well, this is what 
he’s been a-doin’ on. He’s been a-climbia’ up the 
back of my ’ouse, and then a-droppin’ permiscus 
on the ’eals of my children as were a-playin’ in front. 
ol my ’ouse.’ 

“Yes,” said a shrill female voice from the partially 
opened window; “and it’s a mercy and a goodness 
gracious blessin’ if they don’t have fits for the rest of 
their little lives.”” 

** May yuu,” continued the husband, in answer to a 
ques.ion of mine most meen .y put—* may you come 
iu an’ capter ot ’1m ? No; I’m dashed it you may. What’s 
he a-doin’ on now? Weil, this is what ne’s a-doin’ on. 
Why, he’s a-se(tn’ as unconcerned as nothin’ in the 
back-garding a-rootin’ up the inions. What am I 
a-goin’ to do with’im? Why,I am a-goin’ to kill ’im 
with these ere stones.” 

bo saying, he ie.t me and proceeded to theattack. I 
watcned him fiom the road. Babby John was tully 
equal to the occasion; in fact, he shone. He ducked, 
dive’, jumped, and pirouetted in the onion-bed; Le 
“disguised fair nature with hard favored sage;” he 
used a ficwer-pot as a shield, and was criticall) inter- 
esied when a stone broke it. And finally—but ne till 
the patience aud stoves of bis assailant were alike ex. 
h.usved—he came home wifh an arwful of spoils, ang 
Was peaceably secured. 

The end ot Babvy Jvbn was tragic, though strictly 
in keeping with the tenor of bis life. I gave him toa 
pastrycook; anu after a week’s residence in his new 
quarters, une uigut he broke louse, and eniered bur- 
ylariousiy into we shop, with inient w commit a fel- 
ony. Tue crime produced its own punishment, tor the 
next morning Bundy Joun was found siiff aud stark 
ov the floor, having, to say the trutb, eaten himself to 
death witu tarts. His white, closed eyelids showed 
guastiy in his swartby visage, snd his litue black hands 
were clasped, in the panys of indigestion, over his dis- 
tended stomach. 

Poor Babby John! He made, as far as appearances 
went, @ very imdifferent corpse. ‘He who had bent 
him o’er the dead’ would, in Bauby John’s case, 
scarcely be inclined to seex another opportunity ot do- 
ing so. In tuct, a ‘late lamented one’ of the monkey 
tribe is not a pleasing object; aud, thereiore, let me 
seriously advise any inteuding ewigrant, who may, 
perchance, sowe day be compeuied to dine off monkey, 
not to see his dinuer before it 1s couked and served. 
Nevertheless, a comwon greep monkey biked in a pie 
with slices ot bacon 1s not bad eating. Experto crede. 








Handcuffing Children ‘in England, 

Tue Birmingham Post tells this story of a 
sceue at the railway station, at Willanhall, England: 

“A thick chain; three little boys on either side, and 
a bigger boy at the end, ali handcuffed. Several poor 
women crying. Lots of children and three policemen. 
One of the children was so little, that a poliveman had 
to wrap a handkerchief round his wrist to make the 


handcuffs fit. 

«« What’s the matter—what have these boys done 
and where are they going ?’ 

«** Been a gambling, su. Going to Stafford for seven 
days.’ 

“ *Gambling, did you say ?” 

“ ¢Yes, sir. Pi'ch-and-toss, on a Sunday.’ 

«* « Pitch-and-toss! Did I umilerstand you? Five little 
boys under twelve, and two n0¢ sixieen, all going to 
jail tor pitch-and-toss ?’ 

“* * Yes, sir,” 

«Without the option of a fine ?” 

“ * No, sir; fined sixpence.’ 

“*Tnat’s three-and-sixpence for the seven; I'll pay 
the lot.’ 

«« « Bat, then, there’s the costs, sir.’ 

“ «Well, what’s the total?’ 

« «£4, Os., 6d., sir.’ 

“Now, as I understood none of the boys had ever 
been in custody before, and as their dress denoted 
they must of necessity be exceedingly poor, I inquired 
of a an, who d in great distress, the habits 
of the boys. 

“*T can only,’ she said, ‘speak for my boy, sir. 
He earns me six shillings a week. He's a good lad. I 
baven’t money efough to free bim; and wiat’s he to 
do when be comes out of Stafford, I don’t know. He 
can’t walk the twenty miles home.’ 

“Fortunately, two gentlemen appeared on the scene, 
and inquired the particulars, which were soon forth. 
coming. 

** * Scandalous!’ said one, 

“ *Monstrous !" said the other. 

“If, I said, ‘any gentieman will join me in pay- 
ment of the fine, the boys shall be liverated.’ 

“ Two gentiemen did join the writer of this; the fine 
was paid, and the boys unchained, and, although the 
tickets were taken from Willevhall to Stafford, the 
boys did not go to jail.” 
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Ants constantly set examples of industry, 
but uncles don’t. 


AT a recent meeting of the Farmer’s Club of 
New York, a member rose and inquired whether ‘‘ pig- 
iron was petrified pork, or cougeuled bacon ?” 


Tue following colloquy took place between 
av Albany censas-marshai and 4 native of Germany: 

** Who lives here ?” 

“Yaw.” 

* What's your name ?” 

“ Sharmany oo der Ihine.” 

“ What's your father’s name ?” 

“ Nix for sthay.” 

“ When did you arrive in Ajbany i 

** Mit a steampoats.” 

«Got any children ?”’ 

““Yaw—iwo barrels mit krout.” 

** How long have you been in this house ?”* 

“Two and der basement,”’ 

*' Who owns this building ?”’ 

“I pays nothing, Hans pays der same twice « 
month,” 

« Where did you live last year ?” 

“Across de red store as you come up. with the 
market in your right hand behind der pump what be 





longs to der blacksmith’s shop.” 
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Hon. George C. Barrett, Judge 
of the New York Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Tus gentleman has*had a 
somewhat remarkable and varied experi- 
ence for one of his age. 

He was born in Ireland in the year 
1838. His father was a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and in 1846. was 
sent asa missionary to the Indians in 
Canada, bringing with him the subject 
of this sketch. The son, being then only 
eight years of age, readily acquired the 
language of the tribes among whom 
he resided, especially the Oneida and 
Muncey janguages, and acted as inter- 


preter for his fajher during their five / 


years’ residence among the Indians. For 
one of those tribes young Barrett estab- 
lished a written language, which they 
had not before possessed. 

His father having died in the per- / 
formance of his missionary labors, the / 
son at the age of thirteen came to New / 
York, and was taken onder the protec- 
tion of his uncle, William C. Barrett, a 
well-known, able and successful lawyer, 
who, being childless, has always since 
regarded his nepbew rather in the light 
oi an adopted son. i 

Young Barrett was educated at Co- | 
lumbia College, where he graduated at j 
the age of nine‘een, and while at college, j 
and during his study of the law, devoted 
himself to literature, both from inclina- 
tion and as a means of support, contri- 
buting many valuable articles to daily, | 
weekly and monthly publications, 

Having completed his professional \ 
studies in the office of his uncle, he \ 
was admitted to the Bar in this city \ 
immediately upon attaining the age of \ 
twenty-one. \ 

In 1863 he was elected Justice of the \ 
District Court of this city for the Sixth \ 
District, a subordinate tribunal, baving 
jurisdiction to the amount of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. . \ 

In the fa! of 1867 he resigned that 
position while having sti!l two years to 
serve, and was elected by a very large 
majority to the Bench of the Court of 
common Pleas. 

Although he has held the latter posi- 
ion for little over one year, Judge Bar- 
rett has du: that time given evidence 
of marked ability in the discharge of its 
duties. He. is, patient as well as in- 
dustrious,.and exhibits unusual care in 
the examination of questions and in the 
preparation of his opinions. His man- 
ners on the Bench are unexceptionable, 
and he lietens to the arguments of 
counsel with an tion almost de- 
ferential, indicating an honest desire to 
be instructed in matters with which he 
may. not be tamiligr. He has already had 
to decide many important and novel 
questions arising under the advanced 
civilization of the age, and in his de- 
cisions has shown that, while authori- 
ties and precedents of remote antiquity are valuable 
guides, they are not always consistent with that spirit 
of progress which must sooner or later be felt in the 
dry regions of the law. 

With the advantage of an excellent education, fine 
natural abilities and thorough conscientiousness in the 
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REV. JOSEPH BANVARD, PASTOR FIRST BAPTIST 
CHURCH, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 


discharge of duty, it will need only a few years’ ex- 
perience to make him one of our most respected ma- 
gistrates. 








The First Baptist Church, East Van Houten 
Street, Paterson, N. J.—Rev. Joseph Ban- 
vard, D. D., Pastor. 


Tue First Baptist Church, in East Van 
Houten street, Paterson, N. J., was erected in 1860, at 
a cost of twenty-four thousand dollars. It is a sub- 
stantial modern brick edifice, one hundred and ten 
feet by sixty, with a spire one hundred and sixty feet 
high. The audience-room hasa height of about forty- 
five feet, and will seat one thousand persons. It occu- 
pies an elevated portion of the city, and is the most 
prominent building to be seen. The edifice formerly 
occupied stood on the site of the old ‘“‘ Godwin 
Tavern” on the “Yor Road,” now Broadway. The 
congregation was organized nearly fifty years sgo, and 
is now composed of about three hundred members. 
There are four Sunday-schools connected with this 
church in the city, and ene three miles off. A large 
colony from the church has been organized at Sandy 
Hill, It (the First Baptist Congregation) is regarded as 
ove of the most flourishing religious organizations in 
New Jersey. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph Banvard, brother of the artist of the 
Panoramas of the Holy Land end Mississippi river, 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY HUSTON AND KURZ. 


is the pastor. 
9, 1810. 

He graduated at the Northern Theological Institute, 
jp 1835, and settled the same year over the Second, now 
Central Baptist Church, Salem, Massachusetts, where 
he remained ten years. He next went to the Harvard 
Street Church, Boston, where he continued about six 
years, and then went to Cambridge, wheve he remained 
two years. His principal object was to secure the 
building of a new church for the congregation, which 
was accomplished during his term of service. He next 
accepted a call to the Cannon Street Church, New York, 
where he officiated three years, and then changed to 
the First Church, of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, where he 
preached five years. He was next in charge of the 
Maine Street Church, Worcester, four years. After 
this he wae one year President of the National Theo- 


He was born in New York, May 














logical Institute and University of Washivgton, organ- 
ized for the benefit of the colored people of the South. 
The reason of his resignation was, that the duties re- 
quired him to be constantly traveling, which did not 
suit him. 

He is the author of a large number of works. Among 
these, are an extensive series of Sunday-school books; 
the “ American Statesman,” which is a life of Webster ; 
a historical series, published by Gould & Lincoln, of 
Boston, and ‘Priscilla; or, Tales for the Truth,” 
which, without his knowledge, was cut into two stories 
by English publishers, and published in London. He 


is a writer of power, and his works have been trans- 
lated into several languages. Asa preacher, he excels 
in] comprebensiveness of argument, fervor of faith, 
and earnestness in the discharge ot all the duties 
which devolve upon him, 
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‘THE POLITICAL MULETEER, 


Tae Spanish muleteer has not 
generally been considered a 
nga He has done in 
stories of romance and adv 
helps occasionally to swell ‘ee 
of Spanish opera, or to figure i. a 
background of an Andalusian play ~ 
truth, he does not at all resemb] = 
American politician; but it seems thet 
the spirit of revolution in Spain ~- 
aroused him from his dreams of « a 
podridas,”’ “aguardiente,” ang “ fan 
dangos,” and our picture, showing hin, 
as intentin devouring the news of th 
day as a free voter of our own land re 
no fancy sketch, but a study from lita 
mouleteer and mule and all, 


\ Cuban Views—Cienfuegos—Moun, 
tain Scenery of Cuba, 


\ We shall commence, next wee) 
the publication of a series of sketches of 
Cuba, and Cuban life, written in & for. 
| cible, lively, and entertaining style, and 
\ very appropriate at thig time, when the 
attention of the world, and especially of 
our country, is turned with upusual 
expectancy toward the Quecn of the 
Antilles. We shall also continue on 
pictures of Cuban cities and Scenery 
from the skillful and correct Pencil pi 
Mr. Granville Perkins. In this Dumber 
we give a view of Cienfuegos, the apital 
of the jurisdiction of the same Dame, in 
| the department of Centro, Cienfuegos 
| has a population of 4,700, of whom 600 
are slaves. The most important export 
is sugar. The town was founded in 
1818, and named in honor of Cientuegos 
who was then Captain-General of Cuba, 
/ We also give three small views exhibit. 
ing some of the characteristics of tha 
mountain scenery of the island, 








MISS MINNIE HAUCK, 


In giving a portrait of Miss 
Minnie Hauck, the American cantatrice, 
who has just made a brilliant début at 
Paris in the réle of La Sonnambula, we 
accord but a just recognition of the 
talents of our fair countrywoman, who 
has added to the list of American artists 
who have achieved a European reputa- 
tion. Miss Hauck was born in New 
York, on the 16th of November, 1851, 
She is, therefore, at the present time 
only seventeen years of age, and, with 
her nriatural powers and indefatigable 
industry, a magnificent career is before 
her. Her father is a distinguished Ger. 
man scholar, who, after having partici- 
paied in the revolutionary movement of 
1848, emigrated, with his family, to the 
United States. When only eight years 
old, Miss Minnie attracted considerable 
attention as a singer in one of the 
churches of the metropolis. Her per- : 
formance at the private theatre of Mr. Leonard Jerome, 
and her more recent dibut at the Academy of Music, 
were but the harbingers of the success that she has 
accomplished in the capital of the world; and the 
young prima donna requires now only study and the 
cultivation of her splendid voice to assume a posi- 
tion in the front rank of operatic singers. 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PATERSON, NEW 
JERSEY. 


BEETHOVEN’S LAST MOMENTS. 
Txe following interesting letter has just 


| appeared in a German paper: 


| July, from Vienna. 





“RESPECTED AND Dear Frienp—I was greatly 
pleased at receiving your esteemed letter of the 17th of 
Though it is not so easy a task for 
me to carry on a correspondence as it was thirty year® 
ago, and though I do not like recalling melancholy 
events, in which 1 myself was involved, I will comply 
with your wish, and, as an eye-witnese of Beethoven's 
last moments, put down on paper everything of which, 
after the lapse of thirty-three years, I retain a tolerably 
clear remembrance. I had often intended to send® 
notice on the subject to some paper or other, but never 
carried out my intention, because I avoid myself a4 
much as possible, and have a great dislike wo talk about 
myself and my own experiences. 

“On my entering Beethoven's bedroom, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, on the 26th of March, 1827, I 
found the Hofrath Breuning, bis son, and Madame 
von Beethoven, wife of Johann von Beethoven, landed 
proprietor and apothecary of Linz, as well as my friend 
Joseph Feltecher, portrait-painter. I think that Pro- 
tessor Schindler, also, was present. After s time, the 
gentlemen above mentioned left the composer, then 
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VIEW FROM THE HILL BACK OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 





struggling with death, and entertained little hopes of 
finding him alive on their return. 

“During the last moments of Beethoven's life, there 
was, with the exception of Madame von Beethoven and 
myself, no one in the chamber of death. After Beet- 
hoven bad, from three o’clock in the afternoon, when 
I arrived, till past five, been lying with the rattle in his 
throat, in the agony of death, a flash of lightning, ac- 
companied by a violent clap of thunder, darted into 
the room, which it vividly illumined (snow was lying 
on the ground opposite Beethoven’s residence). After 
this unexpected natural phenomenon, that struck me 
forcibly, Beethoven opened his eyes, raised his hand, 
and, with clinched fist, gazed fixedly for some seconds 
upward, with an extremely serious and threatening 
expression, as though he wished to say: ‘I defy ye, 
ye hostile powers! Away from me! God is with me!’ 
It seemed, too, as though, like a bold commander, he 
wanted to cry out to his hesitating troops, ‘Cour- 
age, soldiers! Forward! Rely on me! The victory 
is assuredly ours!’ 

“When he allowed the hand he had raised to fall 
down upon the bed, he half-closed his eyes. My right 
hand was under his head; my left rested upon his 
breast. There was no respiration, no heart-beat more ! 
The genius of the great composer had winged its flight 
from this world ot deceit to the realms of truth. I 
feente to the eyes of the departed, and kissed them, 

issing afterward his forehead, mouth and hands. At 
my request, Madame vou Beethoven cut off a lock of 
his hair, and gave it to me as a holy memento of Beet- 
boven’s last hour. 

“I then hurried, suffering from deep emotion, into 
the town; took Herr Tobias Haslinger the intelligence 
of Beethoven’s decease; and, after the lapse of a few 
hours, returned to my home in Styria. 

“*Beethoven’s personal ap ance was repelling 
rather than attractive; but the great spirit which 
breathes in his compositions produces a mighty, irre- 
sistible, and magical impression upon the mind of 
every educated lover of music. Every one must esteem, 
love and admire Beethoven ! 

‘It is not true that I begged Beethoven to receive 
the extreme unction; but, on being so requested by the 
wife of the late Herr Tobias Haslinger, the music-pub- 
lisher, I caused Jenger and Madame von Beethoven to 
request, in the gentlest manner possible, that he would 
fortify himself by taking the sacrament. 

“That Beethoven addressed to me (who was not 
present when the last sacrament was administered), in 
the forenoon of the 24th of March, 1827, the words, 

Plaudite, amici, comodia finita est !’ is a piece of pure 
invention, It is certain, moreover, that Beethoven 
never made use to any one else of these words, which 
are 80 much at variance with bis honest, upright char- 
acter. But, on the day of her brother-in-law’s death, 

me von Beethoven informed me that, after having 
Teceived the last sacrament, Beethoven said to the 
clergyman: ‘Holy sir, I thank you; you have brought 
me comfort.’ I must, by-the-way, mention in praise of 
Herr Johann von Beethoven, and of his wife, as well as 
of Professor Schindler, that toward me they were very 
riendly and very obliging. 

“in the hope, my must honored friend, of seeing 
you once more, and embracing you in Gratz, previous 
© your return to America, I remain, with the highes: 
esteem, your faithful and most devoted friend, 

“ ANSELM HUETTENBRENNER, M.P. 
_ “Hallerschloss, Gratz, August 20, 1860. 
Posiscript.—I trust, respected friend, you will be 
Satisfied with what I tell you—and you only—concern- 
ing Beethoven in this letter. These are, probabiy, the 
last lines I shall ever write in connection with music, 
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CONFIDERS AND CONFIDENCES. 


THERE are some people to whom there would 
be little pleasure in life ifit had no secrets. Of course 
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CIENFUEGOS, CUBA.—FROM A SKETCH BY GRANVILLE 


VALLEY OF THE YUMURI. 
SCENERY 





IN CUBA. 








we do not refer to those great mysteries into which 
philosophic persons and theologians are constantly 
endeavoring to look, but to those smaller matters of 
concealment and confidence which happen in the 


MISS MINNIE HAUCK, THE AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA. 


























VIEW IN THE MANACAS, TRINIDAD DE CUBA. 





every-day existence of most people. The saying about 
the skeleton in the cupboard of every man and 
woman has fulfillments in many lives more painful 
and terrible than the majority of the outer world 
can guess at, Sometimes the skeleton is a very little 
one, and keeps its place alone; but now and then it 
happens that a whole collection, distinctly labeled, 
would be found did we know where lies the key 
of the room in which they keep their grim watch. 
Such secreteas are connected with the closet skeletons 
are not, however, those in which our friends the confi- 
ders delight; these secrets have too much real import- 
ance, and the confidence which imparts them—if ever 
they are imparted—is so weighty as to act like a seal 
on the lips of ali who have heard them. Not that there 
is otten much chance of the great skeletons of a man’s 
life getting exposed to public view. Times may occur 
now and thev, when, at dead of night, he shuts himself 
in with them, and one by one takes them down, re- 
moves the dust from them, and restores them, inde- 
structible, to their places; but spectators of such a pro- 
cess are neither desired por desirable. 

Confiders are the people to whom the little neces- 
sary secrets of life are a joy—so great a joy, indeed, that 
the good folk have a tendency to make secrets where 
none exist, and so, as happens now and then, greatly to 
irritate that section of society which has no undue pro- 
clivities toward coneealment. We have found confi. 
ders of this class of both sexes; indeed, the most per- 
verse specimen we ever encountered was aman. He 
would tell you that his little boy was making wonder- 
ful progress at school, as if he were confiding a state 
secret; or he would ask you how you enjoyed the last 
Monday concert, as if the prosperity of the whole un- 
dertaking depended on your hearing the question and 
conveying your answer with a mysterious air opprepet 
ate to the occasion. He had a way, too, of lowerip 
his voice in saying the most trivial things, 
obliged his listeners to give their utmost attention to 
catch his words; so that to observers the seemed 
to be talking of affairs which needed the greatest 
secrecy, when, probably, the subject of conversation 
was nothing more important than the value of co-opera- 
tive stores to persons with large families and small 
incomes. 

Closely allied to the persons to whom # mysterious 
tone is essential in conversation are the people who 
recount to you the events that have happened to them 
since you met them last, and then beg you not to repeat 
what they have said to anybody. In such cases as 
these the unfortunate object of the confidence is put in 
great perplexity. It is difficult to see why you are not 
to say that So-an4-so went from Hoboken to Jersey City, 
or that he or she went or did not goto Harlem. But 
you are enireated to say nothing about it, and you 
keep the confidence, at the risk of feeling excessively 
foolish when you discover (as you most likely do, 
through the next mutual friend you meet with) that 
there was not the faintest reason jor secrecy, and, in 
fact, that everybody concerned knew all about it. ‘ 

Then there are the peop e who give you half-confi- 
dences, and render your life a burden by asking your 
advice as to what they are to do under circumstances 
which are not entirely known to you. 

Angelina does not know how she is to treat Edwin 
the next time she meets him, because she thinks he 
was last night too attentive to Miss Smith. You advise 
Angelina to let Edwin go on his way it you think she 
does not care much about him, or to call him to account 
in some fashion if you think she does. Bat here you 
reckon without your host, or rather your confider; tor 
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Angelina at once proceeds to show cause why she shonld 
not do as you have advised, and you begin to perceive 
that you have been made a victim of half-confidences, 
These semi-coufideis are very annoying to straight- 
forward peopie, who not unfr: quently in the end rebel, 
and refuse io receive from such half-trusting ioik any 
confidences at all, 

Then there are the confiders who tell you more than 
you want to know, and, indee 1, more than you ought to 
know; so that suddenly one day you find yourself in pos- 
session of some family secret, the knowledge ot which 
renders you very uncomtortable, and impedes your 
free action. But these people trench on the class of 
those whose family skeletons are too much for them, 
and who let in sun and wind into houses of the dead. 
Let us leave them. 

It would, however, be somewhat of a hard and un- 
lovely world were there no confiders «nd confidences, 
notwithstanding the drawbacks that there are, and in 
spite of the eccentricities of some confiders, 

It would be a sad alternative either to. bear all one’s 
litte joys and sorrows alone, or to make ail the world 
ebarers of them. Many good schemes would come to 
nothing were they blazoned abroad too secon, just as 
they would wituer away if no sunshine of sympathy 
were accorded to them. So long as the world lasts, 
there will always, we take it, be confiders and confi- 
dences. There are few people who are abie constantly 
to stend alone, and those few are not the most agreea- 
bie of their species. All that we ask of the contiders 
is, that they do not muke mysteries out of nothing, 
and that they be frank and tull in their confidences 
when they make them. 














FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Goop fortune—The possession oi happiness. 


Entomsep spirits—Whisky men in durance 
e. 


Tue knell of time--The startling bell of a 


locomotive, 
A Bap seat for young people—Self-conceit. 


Wao are the most disinterestedly good! 
Those who are good for nothing. 


Way is kissing your sweetheart like eating 
soup with a fork? Because it takes a long while to get 
enough of it. 


Necks to nothing—A fashionable bonnet. 


To prevent your hair from coming out, 
never let your wife catch you kissing the nurse. 


Wuere is happiness and contentment al- 
ways to be found? In the dictionary. 


An experienced old gentleman says that all 
that is necesgary in the enjoyment of love or sau- 
sages, is confidence. 


Way was Pharaoh’s daughter like a broker ? 
nae yg she got a ttle prophet from the rushes on the 
ks. 


Now tTuat snow has actually come, it is re- 
ported that Henry Bergh, the tender-hearted President 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 

2, has invented a novel sleigh, by means of which 
horses can ride inside. 


Tue water in some of the mill streams must 
be quite low, judging by the story told of a man who 
stopped to get a pail of water for his horse, when he 
was requested by the miller to get it below rather than 
above the mill, as be had kept h's wife meit ng snow 
all day to furnish water enough to keep the machinery 
in order. 


**Our idee is, 
shrew for a wife, that 


** Woman’s love is like Scotch snuff : 
We get one piney, and that’s enough.” 


An old darkey says— 


*« Woman's lub is India runbber— 
It stretch de more de more you lub her,” 


Tux Rev. Walter Dunlop was the most re- 
puted of Scottish clerical humorists of the age just 
ast. A member of his congregation in humbie life 
d been presented with a gay parti-colored vest by his 
son, a college student, It became part of his holiday 
attire, but was scarcely in keeping with his age or the 
gravity of his deportment. One Sibbath, while attend- 
ing divine service in Mr. Dunlop’s church, he {ell 
asleep during the first prayer, and so remained ina 
standing posture when the others of the congregation 
bad, ut the close of the exercise, resumed their seats. 
Mr. Dunlop iooked at him atten'ively as he announced 
his text, and thereafter exclaimed: 
“Willie, my man, ye may sit doun—a’ the folks, I 
think, hae noo seen your braw new vest.”’ 


A FEw years ago a venerable and es‘eemed 
missionary came to New York from the South Sea 
Islands, aud being rather baid, some kind friends pro- 
vided him with a wig. Upon his return to the island, 
the chief and others went to weicome him, and after 
the usual salutations, one of them said to the mis- 
sionary: 

“You were bald when you left, and now you havea 
beautiful head of hair; what amazing people the 
Americens are! How did they make your hair grow 
again?” 

“You simple people,” replied the missionary, “‘ how 
does everytting grow? Is it not by sowing seed ?”” 

They immediately shouted : 

“Oh, these Americin people, they sow seed upon a 
bald man’s head to make the bair grow!” 

A shrewd fellow inquired if he had brought any of the 
seed with him. The cood missionary carried on the joke 
for a short time, end then raised his wig. The revela- 
tion of his *‘origina' head” of course drew forth a 
roar of lauvhter, which was greaily increased, when 
one uf the natives shouted to some of his counirymen 
who were near : 

‘Here, see Mr. —— has come from New York with 
his head thatched!” 


POPULAR CREED. 


I sror to believe, nowadays, that money makes the 
man and dress the gentlemen. 

I begin to believe that those who sin the most during 
the week are the most devout on Sundays. 

I begin to believe that honesty is the best policy—to 
speculate with until you have g.ined everybody's con- 
fidence, then live your pockets. 

I begin to believe in humbugging people out of their 
money. It is neither stealing ner begging, and those 
who are humbugged have themselves to blame. 

I begin to believe that a man was not mad« to enjoy 
life, but to keep himself miserable in the pursuit and 
possession of riches. 

I begin to believe that the surest remedy for hard 
times and a tight money market is en extravagant ex- 
penditure on the part of the individual—to keep money 
moving. 

I Senta to believe that none but knaves are qualified 
to hold office under the Government, with the excep- 
tion of a few natural born fools and tunatics, 

I begin to believe that a pianoiorte is more necessary 
in a family than bread and meat, 


says a fellow that got a 


A Western paper contains the following ad- 
vertisement: “ Wanis a situation, a practical piinter, 
who is competent to tike charge of any depar'ment in 
a printing and publishing honre. Would accept a pro- 
tes-orsbhip in any of the academies. Has no objeciion 
to teach ornamental painting and penmanship, geo- 
metry, trigonometry, and mauy other ecie:ces. Is par- 
ticularly suited to act es pastor to a small evangelical 
church, or a# 2 local preacher. He would havo uc ob- 
jection to form a smal but select c'asa of youn, | dies, 
to instruct them in the highest branches. To a dentist or 
chiropovist he would be invaluab!e, as he can do almost 
anything. Would cheerfully accept a position as bass 
or tenor singer in a choir,” 


—— 
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A NOTICEABLE feature was much commended 
at the opening of Booth’s Theatre. The auditorium 
was vaporized by Eugene Rimme!’s patent process, and 
consequently there was a tote] absence of that smell of 
varnish and new furniture usually prominent in publio 
edifices on the opening night. This process is Letter 
than loading the air with a rank periume, which over- 
comes many persons, The programmes are a novelty, 
and contrasted strong'y with the usual ugly sheet of 
paper supplied at most theatres. These are works of 
art desigued by Kurtz, and perfumed by Rimmel. This 
is a step in the right direction, and we hope to see it 
intyoduced into other theatres. 


SPIT, SPIT; HAWK, HAWK. 


we don’t you use Wolcott’s Annihilator 
—Pint Botties $1—and get rid of Catarrh? ’Tis 
sold by all Druggists. 


HITCHCOC K’s 


HALF-DIME MUSIC 


Bewrevine that whatever tends to amuse and in- 
struct, to cultivate ana develop the mind, or to elevate 
the character and diversity the nature of Home enjoy- 
ments, is ever welcome to the American Peopie—this 
series is respectfully presented. Our object is to en- 
able all classes—rich and poor—who have a desire for 
Music, to become possessed of all the popular produc- 
tions of the day, without incurring an almost prohibitory 
expense. The price of each Number will be Fryz Cents, 
The following are 














: NOW READY: 

No. 1. Captain Jinks - - - MacraGcan, 
2. Won't You Tell Me Why, Robin? CuarrBen. 
3. We'd Betier Bide a Wee, - - CLARIBEL. 
4. Blue Eyes. - - - - MOLLoy. 
5. Not for Joseph - - - Lioyp. 
6. Good-by, Sweetheart, Good-by. - HaTToN. 
7. I Really don’t tink I shall Marry. CLARIBEL. 
8. Praise of Tears. * Flow’rets 


Biooming, Winds Perfuming.” F. ScHvBERt. 
9, Champagne Charlie. - - LEE. 
10. Skating Rink Polka. - - WIENER. 
> ) eng Waltz, - - - “ 

. Come hither, my B my Darlin e 
13, Lhe Danish Boy's Whiste. c 


14, Little Maggie May. - - BLAMPHIN, 
15. Maggie’s Secret, + . - CLARIBEL. 
16. His Love Shines over All, Sacred 

Song. - - . - ForRBEs. 
17. The Oid Cottage Clock. - - MOLLoy. 
18. Silver Chimes. . - CLARIBEL, 


19. The Rose of Erin, 3 BENEDICT. 
20, Arm-in-Arm. Polka Mazurka, - STRAUSS, 


-_———— 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The above can be obtained at the Music, Book, and 
Periodical Stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cents 
each, to the Publisiier. Other choice selections 
will rapidly follow. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisner, 
98 Spring Street, Nev’ York (Under St. Nicholas Hote). 


AGENTS WANTED. 





GRAY’S PATENT BRICK MACHINE, 


Send for Circular to Wasningron Inon Works, New- 
burgh, N. Y., Sole Manufact 8 1tor the United St:tes, 
697-700 





10 a Day for alt.—Stencil Tool Samples 
free. Address A. J. Futiam, Springfield, Vt. 
698-705 





Holloway’s Pills—Why are they so 
Popular? Simply because they are better than any 
others in existence; they give universal satisfaction ; 
they do all that is claimed for them; they remove sick- 
ness and give healts and strength. 


THE PIANIST'S ALBUM. 


A New and Brilliant Set of Piano Pieces suited to 
every capacity, and indispensable to every Pianist who 
would become familiar with the Popular Music of the 
Day. A very large number of the Gems contained i: 
this book are not to be found in any other, a fact that 
will render it the leading one of its kind. Price, Plain, 
$2.50; Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. Sold by all Music- 
vealers, and mailed, postpaid. A liberal discount made 
on quantities, OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publisher, 277 
Washington street, Boston, C. H. DITSON & CO., 711 
Broadway, New York. 








PROTECT YOUR LIFE AND PROPERTY WITH A 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Send for Circular, U. 8, FIRE EX. CO., 8 Dey st., N.Y, 
699-702 





&k& Splendid False Mustaches, that 
cannot be told from natural ones, 75 cents each, extra 
fine, $1. Address B, FOX & CO., 34 Varick stree:, 
New York city. 699-702 


TWO-WHEEL VELGCIPEDES, 








PATENT, 18GQ, 
With 26 inch wheel, for Boys, $2. 

VELOCIPEDE HORSE, TWO WHEELS, 
Patents 1862, 1863, 18(4, wiih 26 iuch wheel, $30. Avy 
boy can learn himself to ride with a few hours’ practiee. 

VELOCIPEDE CANTERING HORSE, 


Thr. » wheels, for Boys and Girls. Prices, $12 to $25. 
Velocipedes and Propeliers with 3 or 4 wheeis, $4 to 
$15 each, for Boys end Girls. For sale by 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, 90 William street. 





“ eiuor of Mang, 
csORteh Me, 


y r 
s Human Science, < 


v CONTAINING 


Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, 
Physiognomy, and Psychology. Their 
application to Human IMPROVEMENT. 
™ THE PHRENOLOGICAL JounNAL 
XX. $3 a year; or, toclubs of ten, 
only $2. Single numbers, by 

first post, 30 cents. Address, 
8.R. WELLS, No. 389 
Broadway, New York. 


eunmeenananeinenal 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


« nA first-class family journal.”"—N. ¥. Ere. Post. 
‘Edited with marked ability.”"—Christian Inquirer. 
“ Very instructive.”—(Christ. Advocate. “ Always u 
to a high standard of literature.” — Wheeling Jutelli- 
gencer. “‘ Filled with valuable matter.”—Eraminer. 
‘ Deservedly popular all over the land.”"—Rural New 
Yorker, Agents wanted. Susscrise Now. 
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“ENOW THYSELF.” 
“IVNUDOL GZHw dus 





O VEGETABLES THINK? A curious 

and interesting inquiry; Instructions in bunting 
and trapping, illustrated; Near-sightedness, cause and 
cure; Choice of business; How to become an author; 
How to train animals, including many curious, amus- 
ng, and surprising tricks, illustrated; Magnets end 
magnetism; ‘‘ Swiss honey;” Startling trick of («ppar- 
ently) changing a man into a goat or other animal; Nut 
culture; Tricks ot showmen; Rich men oi the world, 
and how they gained their weaith; Exposures of hum- 
bugs, quacks, and swindles, by the author of ‘‘ Rogues 
and Rogueries ;’’ Trade secrets and money-making man- 
afactures; Hints for the household; F:mily recipes; 
Games, puzzles, magic, and amusements for the young; 
and choice miscel any for all, in 


HANEY’S JUURNAL. 


Enlarged with new volume, giving over 1,500 square 
inches ef intere-ting and instructive reading matter, 
attractive illustrations, etc., each month for Oniy 
Fifty Cents a Year. 

aap” This is no advertising sheet, trashy catchvenny, 
or *ax-grinder ’’—our aim is to give a first-rate, care- 
fully edited, and well-printed and illustrated paper, at 
& very reasonable price. The scarcely pe: ceptible pro- 
fit on each subscriber pays us on our large circulation. 

aay Now is the time to subscrib». Specimens 7c. by 
mail, or Sc. of newsdealers, n-ne free, Try it a year— 
it will y you. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 
street, New York. 

Say” Dealers supplied by the News Companies and 
ili Wholesalers. 





A PREVENTIVE BETTER THAN A 
y CURE.—Mprs. Wrstow, the celebrated Femak 
Physician, has just returned from Paris, with a new in- 
vention for ladies, For pamyhlet, address, wih stamps, 
MRS. WLNSLOW & CO., Box 4,737, New York. 698-701 





GENTS, FARMERS, GARDENERS and 
A. FRUIT GROWERS. — send for particulars 
if ** Best Improved Fruit Tree and Vine Invigorator a ad 
Insect Desiroyer.”” Samples to test will be forwarded to 
ny part of the United States, and perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed. Good Agents are wanted in every Counly in 
the United States, Address J. AHEARN, 63 Second Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 698-701 


WIAA A MONTH. TO AGENTS. 49 
° ~” New and useful articles. Address Te 
JOHN J. HOWARD & CO., Alfred, Me. 697-700 











RES 
UpTuer 


DR. SHERMAN is not in Cuba, as many suppose, but 
at his office, 697 Broadway, N. Y., where he is daily per- 
forming the most remarkable cures of Rupture. Sen, 
with two postage stomps, for the celebrated HopaEs 
and other cases, illustrated, before and atter cure. 





NV APLEWOOD YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
] Pittsfield, Mass., Rev. C. V. Spear, Princioal. 
Fifty-sixth semi-avnusal Term opens March 4th, 1869. 
Facilities and Location unsurpassed. 699-70leow 


a year can be made by live agents selling 
0 my new and valuable invention. Adilress 
J. AHEARN, 63 Second 8t., Baltimore, Md. 





699-702 





Amateur Cultivator’s Guide 
TO THE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN. 


Tue twenty-third edition of this popular and useful work, 
which has met with so great favor in the past, much enlarged 
aud improved, containing descriptive Nets of all Flower and 
Gar. Seeds worthy of cultivation, embracing over 2,500 variecics; 
to which is addod alithe novelties in Flowers and Vegetables for 
1869 ; also 200 varieties of the choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. 
(From J. Hobbins, M. D., Madison, Wis., Pres, Wir. State Tort. 

Soc., and Cor. Member of the Koyal Hort. Soc. of England ) 

“Please accept my thanks for your ‘Guide.’ I think you 
ongiit to call it ‘The Garden Companion.’ It Is at ones very 
usefully and conveniently grrenged; a sort of ready reference 
book, very ornamentally got nn; one of those few books I find 
fitted for any table often wanted and always at hand.” 


(From Androw 5S. Fuller, Hort. Ud. of * XN. Y. Sun.) . 
¥ “There le no use In denying the fact that Washburn’s Cata- 
logue is the handsomest thing of the kind ever got up in this 
country.” 
The ebove work comprises 1) pages. Tastefully bonnd in cloth, 
with two beautiful Colored Plates, — ope stee!,— besidesone hun- 
Gred other eneravings. Price 3 cents, post paid. Paper Cover, 
one Colored I’inte, one hundred Eneravings, post paid. ©5 cents. 
address ~WASHBURN &CO., 


‘ Mortiouliursl Hall, Boston, Mass. 
699-70leow 





\ AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. Wonderful 

4 Curious, Amusing. 25 cents a package. Dozer 

packages for $1.50. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor place, N.Y. 
697-709 


CIGAM YRETSYM DNA HTRIM. 


GENT ON RECEIPT OF A POSTAGE 
\) Stamp, by W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau Street, 
New York. tf 


$15. WATCHES !! $20. 
Before purchasing Watches, get our Manufacturer’s 
Catalogue of Prices. Sent froe. Call or address OROIDE 
WATCH CO., 93 Washington st., Boston, U. 8. 


Chicopee Sewing Machine. 
First-class and fully licensed. AGrxts Wantep. For 
terms, address Cutcorzz 8. M.Co., Boston, Mass. 
699-711 














“GET THE BEST.” 
HE Novelty Job Printing Press, for Amateurs, Drug- 
gists, Merchants. Descriptive circular and speci- 
mens of work mailed free, C. C. Tuvrerox, Brooklyn, 
Y. 


Guns, Revolvers, etc. 


OUBLE Barrel Shot-Guns, $9 to $50; Single Shot 
Guns, Men and Boys, $3 60 to $20; Musket Shot- 
Guns, using small caps, warranted to shoot shot close 
and kill 60 yards, $2 50; Fine Sporting Rifles, any size, 
$12 to $45. Pock-t and Beit Revo'vers, ail siz s, $5 to 
$20. Wanren—Second-hand Army or Navy K fies, 
Curbipes, Revolvers, etc. For riced catilogne ser d 
stamp to theo GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Liberal discount to Agents, Dealers or 
Clubs. Terms C. O, D. 6v9-702 


GENTS WANTED in every town to #e!l the ecle- 
brated Clipper Mowers and s+ eapers—Lightest draft 

and most durabie machines made. Send for circular. 

Curren Mower & Reaver Co., 12 Cliff st., New York. 
699-702 











' Number Five !! 


——_ * 
| 


BRILLIANT: 


Another Success !! 


oe 


NUMBER FIVE!! NUMBER FIVE)! 
NUMBER FIVE!!! 
NUMBER FIVE!!! NUMBER FIVE!!! 


OF THAT 


Magnificent Weekly, 


“a. 






Which will be Publishec 
On Thursday, 


February 11, 1869. 
THE NEW WORLD 


Is A TRIUMPH OE 
LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, 
TYPOGRAPHY, 
AND ART. 
If you would be instructed, amused, and elevated in 
mind and morals, fail not to purchase, and diligently 
peruse 4 
Number Five! 


Number Pive!!! 
Number Five !!!! 


of the best representative of all the Weeklies devoted 
to Poetry, Romance, Science, Discovery, Art, now pub- 


lished, 
THE NEW WORLD! 
THE NEW WORLD! 
THE NEW WORLD! 
THE NEW WORLD ! 
THE NEW WORLD!! 
NUMBER FIVE 
NUMBER FIVE 
NUMBER FIVE 
NUMBER FIVE 
NUMBER FIVE 
of which is brillant in every sense of the word, It has 
three more chapters of that most exciting and graphic 
of Oriental romances, 


“Lhe Ring of Fire!’ 


written by ARTHUR SIBLEY, Esq., and four of Mrs. 
FRANCIS GERRY FAIRfIELD’S thrilling novel, 


“OuTWwiTTEeD,” 
These are splendidly illustrated, as also are 


‘* Memories of Milan,” 


hy FRANK LESLIE; an’ a powerfally written story by 
VIRGINIA 8. TOWNSEND, entitled 


* Alick Darley; or, a Life Saved.” 


Additional to these are Poems, Stories, and Sketches 
y Howard G!lyndon, Karl Drury, Edward Fawertt, 
Delia Maitland, James M. Adevassie, Marion Powell, 
A. P, Morris, Sr., Ma:y Lee, Barry Gray, Nellie Ames, 
te., etc., as follows: 
* Under the Christmas Tree,” 
“Qulieting a Coquette,” 
* My First and Only Love,” 
“The Diamond Robbery,” 
*“ Maria Orle’s Surprise,” 
“ Beatrice Clair,” 
“The Fair Matilda,” 
* Ben and I” (Poem), 
“A Spring Sonnet,” 
“Can I Write ?” 
“The Flirt,” etc. 
To these, as matter for graver moments, are added 
papers on 


Paraffine: What Is It? ete., by Prof. C.A. 
Joy, of Columbia College, New York. 


Typhus Fever Self.Generated, by A. E. 
Gardner, M. D., Medical College, New York. 
Polytechnic Association and Farmers’ 
Club—Proceedings thereof—by Professors Emery and 
Allen, Engineers. 


The Dinner-Table, prepared by John Ludin, 
of Metropolitan Hotel. 


And as pleasant excitants to the mental appetite at 
this magnificent intelieciual banquet, are prepared 
MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS, 
CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 
WORLD WONDERS, 
BUBBLES OF FUN, ETC. 


Let those who are skeptical as to the quajity and ver- 
satility of 


NUMBER FiVE! 
NUMBER FIVE!! 


NUMBER FIVE!!! NUMBER FIVE!!! 
OF THE SPLENDID 
Wew World! Wew World! 


Wew Wrorld!! 
New World!!! Wew World!!! 
make arrangements for early copies, and read, merk, 


nd inwardly digest the contents. THE NEW WORLD 
nas not its equai enywLere, 





a 
50 O00 SOLID.—The Magnetic Pocket- 
~” . / TIMEKEEPER and COMPASS, in a 
handsome case with giaes crystal, white enameled dial, 
steel and metal works, ordinary wetch size. War- 
ranted to denote correct time, and keep in order two 
yoars, Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent postpaid for $1, 
3 for $2. Agents wanted. Circularstree. WALTER 
HOLT & CO., 102 Nassau street, New York City, tf 






















Fen. 20, 1869.] 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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GRAAF & TAYLOR, 
Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Btill continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 
of any house in the United States, which they offer at 


Retail and Wholesale prices. 687-9 


52 





The Celebrated Imitation Gold 


HUNTING WATCHES. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 
CASES 


OF THE 


COLLINS METAL 


(Improved Oroide). 


SPECIAL NOTICE.,--Our superior Oroide Watches 
having recently been imitated, and worthless Watches sold in 
New York, Bo-ton, Chicago, and other cities, repr+sented as 
our Watches, we hereby caution the public against them, and 
give notice that we are in no way responsible tor those bogus 
concerns, and only those purchasiug directly from us can 
secure a genuine Watch of our manufacture. We have re- 
cently greatly imoroved our Orvide in appearance and dura- 
bility, and to protect the public from imposition hereafter, 
have named it “COLLINS METAL,” and we give notice that 
any one making use ot this name will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges; 
retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. All our Genilemen’s Watches 
are Full Jeweled Patent Levers ; those for Ladies, an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small watch : 
all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neatness, style of 
finish, general appearance, and for time, to a gold one costing $159. Those for $20 are of extra fine finish, and 
are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 

JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds ot Jewelry of the Cojlins Metal; Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-Buttons, 
Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Feliow and Masonic Pins, etc,, all of the latest 
and most elegant st; les, and tully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 

TO CLUBS.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time we will send one watch extra, free of charge. 

We positively employ no agents [oe would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 
watches for less than our published prices. Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
prices. Parties in New York or elsewhere, representing themselves as our agents, are swindlers. The genuine 
Collins watches can only be had at our office in New York city. Customers are requested not to send money in 
letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the express office. 
Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, and State. Cus- 
tomers in the city wil) remember that our only office is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs), New York. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 


BSOLUTE DIVORCES legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, non-support, etc., sufficient 
cause. No publicity. No charge until divorce obtained. 
Advice free. M, HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N.Y. 


315. (), 








Now is the Time to Subscribe 
FOR 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 





A MUSICAL BOX FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
HE French Great Sensation; novelty, cheapness, 
durability; in highly polished case, metallic 
tongues, brilliant in tone, of the best construction, with 
the most recent improvements, n«w keyless pattern. 
E1GHT SELEct Ars. Eminently adapted for the draw- 
ing-room table. Guaranteed of the best workmanship 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
Illustrated Newspaper— 











One copy one year, or 62 numbers......... $4 00 | and performance. No. 1 size, 8 airs, $1; No. 2, 16 airs, 
Ove copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 200 | $2; No. 3, 24 airs, $3. All sent rreE by mail on receipt 
One copy for thirteen weeks................ 100 | Of the amount. Address PAUL & PAUL, No. 4 New 
Chimney Conner Chambers street, N. Y. All parties who can conven- 
mney mae iently send Post-office orders are requested to do sv. 
One copy one year, or 52 numbere.......+-. 400 696-99 
ba copy e—_ or 26 numbers........ 2 00 
e copy WOOKB. 000 cccccccccccces + 100 - . : ° 
Mlustrirte Zeitung (German)— Gta MMERING cured by Bates’s appliances. 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers...... eee 400 h\ For descriptive pamphlet address Smmpson & Co., 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 2 00 Box 5,076, N. ¥. 696-99 
One copy for thirteen weeks.............s+++ 1 00 
Tlustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- CAN BE CURED. Those hav- 
ble in gold or tts equivalent EPILEPS ing friends afflicted are earnestly so- 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 12 00 | licited to send for a Circular Letter of References and 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 6 00 | Testimonia's, which will convince the most «keptical of 
One copy three months, or 13 gumbers...... 300 | the curability of the disease. Address VaN BUREN 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— Lockrow, M. D., 36 Great Jones street, N. Y. City. 
bs omg ane pa, © 52 numbers.......... 2 50 pontine 
pesccose 1 
. : = we 5 Cn aaae - WANTED! WANTED!! 
oe S Bagesine— GENTS of either sex, in every town and village, 
© copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 3 50 for the largest ONE DOLLAR SALE in the country. 
Budget of Fun— The smallest article sold can be exchanged for a Silver- 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 1 50 Plated five-bottied Revolving Castor, or your choice of 


200 articles upon exchange list. Commissions to Agents 
larger than ever. Send for Circular. 
8s. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
696-699 136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 


Pleasant Hours— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers............ 150 


CLUB TERMS. 


Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copies one year 
in one wrapper, to owe address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—fFive copies one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

fllustrirte Zeitumg.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. ad - . 





JANKRUPT STOCK OF JEWELRY 
to be closed out at once. 5,000 pieces assorted for 
$100; 2,500 pieces for $51; 125 pieces for $26, whole- 
sale. Circular sent free. Address Lock Box 431, 
Providence, R, L 
696-99 





Wie ROSE POTATO, American and 
‘4 Foreign Spring Wheais, Oats, Barley, Corn, Clover 
Seeds, Grass Seed, Hogs, Fowls, Best Fodder Cutter. 
Send for the EXrerRtmmEnTAL Farm JourRNAL, only 20 





Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three copies, | cents. Address GEO. A. DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 696-99 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Frank Lrsiie’s ILLvs- " sii * = aati 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LESLIE’s CHIMNEY Conr- HE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVA- 


NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
Copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 


lid. Published for the benefit of young men and 
ovhers who suffer trom Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 
himself, and sent free of charge. Address 





copy to person getting up club. tf NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cus otey Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated | ——————————- ee 
SWEPA PCF, ONE Yoar.... 0... .cscccccoces $7 00 
One copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
Magazine, one year,...... $0600 cenccoesoee 7 00 OF CUBA. 
One copy Lliustrated Newspaper or Chim- Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
mey Corner and Pieasant Hours,..... 5 00 | ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 


Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 
all kinds of Gold amd Silver; also for 


One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
mey Corner and Budget,............... 
One copy one year Illustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 


5 00 





and 


Doubloons, 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 








GE Mec coccccecccccoece Secccee ante ccesecee | > 
10 00 | 16 Wall St., N. ¥. 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE | — 
PUBLICATIONS. Psychomancy}; or Soul Charming. 


On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazrxe, four cents; 
On each copy of the ILLustTRaTED Newspaper, Itvs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Zzrrunc, Bupcet or Fun, and Peasant Hovns, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
acriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Macazrxer, six 
cents per quarter; on the ILiustnaTeED N=ewsparer 
Inusrracion AMERICANA, and ILLustnimTe Zerruna, 
five cents per quarier; on the Buporer or Fux, Bors’ 
aND Grnis’ WEEELY, and PLeasant Hovwnrs, three cents 


ot any one they choose, instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has been 
enormons, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 
gether with a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T. 
WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia. tf 


BO.0COO Acres 





per quarter. e LES WESTERN and SOUTHERN LANDS and Improvep 
FR A NK LIE Farms. 40c. to $100 per acre. 
’ 4 E. G, SHEPPARD, P. 0. Box 4,083, 
Box 4121, P. O,, New Xork. | 696-099 2 Bowling Green, New York, 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 9 











i 


BSTABLISHED 1861. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0. 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 











10 Ibs. Uncolored Japan Mrs. Kempton, at $100 $10 00 
sad at 6 25 





. 5 Imperial ........ 125 

the following kinds from their stock, which they : -“ 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold . } pe oere. “3 ce S33 38 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell themin| 4 9 Gun nT" chen , 2 1 = i = 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 2 Gunpowder......0. A. Watirous, at 150 300 
— 4 Imperial .........F. Taylor, at 125 6500 
+ Young Hyson....J. Hopkius, at 125 500 
PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 6 ST bacnsvcesss , “ . at 30 150 
6 Guppowder...... ohn Stephens,at 150 900 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Tb. 4 Young Hyson..-.W.H Doraty, at 125 600 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 30c., best $1 per Tb. P| “ «++eH. Malone, at 125 125 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.19, | 2 o conede yp weheer et 125 250 

Lid € 
m1 7 hie 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.45 $ Gunpowder Pte edge! Miler, at i 50 ‘ 50 
per ib. ‘ 4 F 4 Gunpowéer ......A. Gale, at 150 600 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 2 Imperial........ .Mrs. Bird, at 125 250 
iA 

$1.25 per tb. 74 365 


UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sel at the low price of 30c, per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., beat 40c. per Ib. GREEN, (Un- 
roasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimeniary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits aie small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of lcss than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense withiu 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
o1 their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “‘The Great 
American Tea Company.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate cur name and style of advertisyng and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our addre-s in full, and also to 
put on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement. This will prevent their orders 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-office orders and draits make payable to the 
order of “‘ The Great American [ea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 





CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmouth, Mich., Aug. 26, 1868, 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gents—The people here will not let me alone. They 
gay I have learned the road, and that I have got to send 
another order for them. So here you have it, in the 
shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May last, 
making five hundred and forty-four dollars and sixty- 
four cents I have sent you since that date. 
Hoping this will be as good as former packages, 
I remain, yours, etc., 
JOHN W. HAWKINS. 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 88 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 








10 PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
paid, for 26 cts.; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
25 cts.; 100 Photograpns of Minstrels for 25 cts.; 100 
Union Generals for 25 cts.; 50 Photos of Rebei Officers 
tor 25 cts. All the above sent, post-paid, for $1. Ad- 
dress, C. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., a ze 


95 CENTS.—Now is the time to subscribe 
~») to “‘ Marte Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
contains matter of interest and importance to every- 
body. 25 ceuts will pay for it from now to the end of 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. OU. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 











Great Distribution by 
the Metropolitan Gift Co.—Cash Gifts to 
the amount of $250,000.—Every Ticket 
Draws a Prize. 


ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This Machine 
will stitch, heim, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider in & most superior manner. Prico 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We wiil 
pay §1000f rauy machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 

’ stitch ean be cut, and still the cloth cannot 
— 300 apart withouttearingit. Wepay Agents from {75to 
anos - 


5 Cash Gifts, each $10,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $500 
10 saad sad 5,000 | 200 aad = 100 pulled 


20 50 

50 Elegant Rosewood each $300 to $750 $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 

15 ad Melodeons “ 75to 150 which twice that amount can be made. Addross, 
950 Sewing Machines - - +  60to 175| SECOMB & CO. PITISBUNGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., ot 
500 Fine Gold Watches - - - e 75 to 300 OT UTION—Do not be mposed upon by other parties palming 
Cash Prizes, Silverware, etc., all valued at $1,000,000. | off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or otler~ 


wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 
machine manufactured. 


WANTE 
Wik 


A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25 cents, 
Tickets, describing Prizes, are sealed in envelopes and 
well mixed. On receipt of 25 cents, a Sealed Ticket is 
drawn without choice, and sent by mail to any acdress. 
The prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket- 
holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are immedi- 
ately sent to any address by express or return mail. 

You will know what your Prize is before you pay for 
it. Any Prize exchanged for another of the same value. No 
Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair dealing. 

REFERENCES:—We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes, and kindly per- 
miited us to publish"them: 8. T. Wilkins, Buff.lo, 
$5,000; Miss Annie Monroe, Chicago, Pisno, $650; John 
D. Moore, Louisville, $1,000; Miss Emma Walworth, 
Milwaukie, Piano, $500; Rev. E. A. Day, New Orleans, 
$500. We publish no names without permission. 

OPINIONS OF THE Press.—‘‘ The firm is reliatle, and 
deserve their success.”’— Weekly Tribune, Oct. 8. “ We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—JN. F¥. Herald, 
Oct.28. “A friend of ours drew a $509 prize, which 
was promptly received.” —Daily News, Dec. 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agente. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed En- 
velopes contain ONE CasHGIFT. Six Tickets for $1; 13 
for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All let'ers should ve ad- 
dressed to HARPER, WILSON & CO., 

698-701 178 way, N. Y. 





— To Sell the 


factu d 

— 

AN KNITTING MACHINE 
pean s cheapest and best Knitting Machine 
ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute.  T.iberal 
inducements to Agents. Address, AMERICAN KNITTING 


MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
\ THY WILL YOU WORK FOR $1.50 
a day, when you can make $50 a week in ournew 
business? Cyn be done in-dvor by either sex. We 
bave 100 bran new articles, never before introduced, 
and wanted in every house. S«mples sent on recint 
of 10 cents. Address WALTER HOLT & CO., 102 
Nassau street, New York. tf 





694-701 








HE PAINTER’S HAND-BOOK, 25 
cents; Confectioner’s Hand-Book, 25 cents; Art of 
Public Speaking, 25 cents; Short-H.nd without a 
Master, 25 cents; Everybody’s Friend, 25 cents; Ta- 
bleau Vivants, 25 cen's; Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents; 
The Actor’s Art, 15 cents; The Household Friend, 15 

cents. Send orders to 

W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 





GENUENE OROIDE GOLD WATCH CO., 


Geneva, Switzerland, 


Mannfacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, finish, 
durability, and color (18 carat gold) a Jac-simile of the 
most rare and costly description of Gold Watches. They 
are manufactured with Hunting Caser. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s fine Swiss movements, $10 and $153 Ladies’ 
Chronometers, $203; Ladies’ and Gents’ Patent Levers, 
$20 ; Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham Patent Levers, 320 3 
Chronometer Balance, $25. Elaborately envraved. Rail- 
road Conductors, Engineers, Expressmen—the most exact- 
ing of our customers—bave thi rouvhly demonstrated 
, the strength, durability, accuracy and utility of our 
pes, and pronounce them invaluable as reiiable time-keepers. Each Watch warranted by special 
from the Oreide Gold Watch Co. to be perfect time-keepers, and to retain their color equal to gold. 
Magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and $10. Clubs for Six Watches will receive an extra Watch tree, 
Express Companies will exhibit the Watch, etc., when requested, on receipt of express ¢ harges both ways. Ex- 
pressed everywhere, to be paid for on delivery, except orders from California, Far Western Territoriee, and 
Texas, which must be accompanied with a Postal Money Order. Customers must pay slicharges, The universal 
demand for our specialties have induced unprincipled persons to counterfeit our inimitable Watch witn worth- 
less metal watches that tarnish in a week, claiming for them the reputation of our Oroide Gold Watches. 
JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Oroide Gold Watch Co, Only Office in the United States, No. 78 Nassau st.. N. ¥, 
Wire ENAMELED AMERI 








celebrated 
certificate 


CaN STEEL Comians, Sample Collar sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of $1, 
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BISHOP &« REIN,’ 


Jeowoclers, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 


WATERS’ 


NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
With Iron Frames, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 
Melodeons and Cabinet Organs. 

The best Manufactured. Warranted for Siz Years. 

Fifty Pianos, Melodeons and Organs of six first-class 
makers, at reduced — Ser cash, or, to let, and rent 
allowed if purchased. Monthly Installments received for 
same. Second-hand Instruments at great bargains. 


Wareroome, 481 Broadway, New York. 
o HORACE WATERS 


694-7190 








Thomson's Patent ‘‘ Glove-Fitting ”’ 
The Only Perfect Corset! 











The recent improvements in this Corset render it 
more than ever worthy cf its Se a a 
me never attained by any other cle in this 
ine. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 391 Broadway, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees tor United States. 
698-700eowo 


ELGIN WATCHES. 


CAUTION.—The public ~ & eee cautioned 
against purchasing our watc’ or watches PURPORT- 
ING to be of our make, of parties who advertise to send 
them ‘‘C,0.D.” We have no connection with such 
houses, and do not furnish our goods to any house for 





that The excellence and good of the 
real Pas Watones have caused several and 
American Warom CompantEs to INFERIOR IMITA- 
Tiona, with the same or similar as ours. 


AVOED ALL parties who aADvERTIsE to send our 
“©. 0. D.,” no matterwhom. To get the real 
Wartcues, purchase only of dealers in your vicinity, or 
elsewhere, whom you know to be honorabie. 
THE NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 
Elgin, Iilindis. 
Business office, Nos. 159 & 161 Lake st., Chicago, Ill. 
0698-700 


VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 


Oo 
Dayton, 
ey Soe a prime article of Spokes and Hubs for 
ne ee 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S - 
PIOAN O 8S. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th St. 
Received the First Premium in the State of New York, 
1868, ° 


WEED SEWING MAGHINES. 


Manufactured at Hartford, Conn. Sold at 613 Broad. 
way, New York; 349 Washington st., Boston, and else- 
where. Reputation as ‘‘The Best” established. tfo 


—" 














PRINCE & COS. 


oORCANS 
AND MELODEONS 
COU, now muse. 


3, 
BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO. ILL 


4 








Pet! Pet! Pet! Pett!! 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
=H READ i 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. g ~ PET. 
PEr PHT. f= 
Per. PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. Geyi PET. 
PET. Charles er’s PET. 
PEr. y PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. NEW STORY PET. 
PET. PET. 
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PET. IN PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. ay 
PcT. a ] PET. 
rer. Frank Leslie’s — vex: 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. Li 2 
PET. PET. 
ver. Ohimney Corner, x: 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. BEGINNING PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. WITH PET. 
PET. PRET. 
PET. PET. 
PET. No. 192. PET. 
PET. 


Pret. 
Pet! Pet! Pet! Pett! 














ST. VALENTINE’S DAY, 


Marrsa.—‘* Why, Tom, what are you doing out there in the cold ?” 


Tom.—‘' Go away—don't bother me. 


I'm a-composing po’try for a Valentine.” 





GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
IN SOLID GOLD AND SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

Silver Hunting Watches - - + + $18 


Gold Hunting Watches, 18 Carat Cases - + $80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size ~ - $70 
certificate from the 


tor Descriptive the dif- 
ferent kinds, with each. . 
state that you saw this in Frank Leslie's Illustra- 


ted Ni . Address in full, 
0697-709 HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


G RAND DUCHESS, AND SIXTEEN 
J other popular Operas, for Pianoforte, 60 cents 
each, or splendidly d in vermilion , one 
dollar. The chea and most extensive of 
Music in the World. Mailed free on application. 
Any work mailed on receipt of price. 
tf BOOSEY & OO. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 














) me. Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Develop- 
ers restore the natural form. Depot 907 Broad- 
way. Send 10 cents for treatise. Agents wanted. 
696 7470 





THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 31 and'33 VESEY 8T., 
P, O. BOX 5643, NEW, YORE, 


receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in quan- 
tities to Five's Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 

| ed. See page 367 of this paper for 
a 


“NEW MUSIC. 


v Llustrated 3 








elocipeds Galop— - 50 cents. 
Telegram—New Waltz. Strauss - - 40 “ 
Kitty McGee, 35cents. Haunting Thoughis 40 “ 
You'll Sometimes Think ofMe - - - @ « 


On the Beach at Long Branch - - - 30 * 
Violin or Flute REDURICH cents each. Music 
mailed. FRED BLUME 


e> 
1,125 Broadway, &, ¥. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 


Hunting-Cased Watches. 


oOo. 

I will cheerfully give the 
above amount ‘to any one who 
can surpass my imitation of 
Gold Watches. Description of 
metal and goods sent free on de- 
mand. Prices from $16 to $22. 
They are sent C.0.D. with 
charges. Address JULES D. 
HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, No. 
44 Nassau street, New York, 
or call and examine for your- 
selves. otf 























i. RY your Luck in Legal Lotteries. .For 
circulars, address C. H. MURRAY & Co., Covington 
Kentucky. 693-7050 








THE LATEST NOVELTY IN GENT’S ATTIRE. 


Customen.—‘‘ I want you to take my measure——" 
Tamtor.—‘* Yes, sir; for a suit, or—corset ?” 


s. 








Gas Fixtures, 


Of Patterns and Prices to 
Suit all Purchasers. 


otf 





This is no Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 694-7050 





VELOCIPEDES. 
WOOD BROTHERS, 
596 Broadway, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


Are now prepared to receive orders for the celebrated 


of their own manufacture, which for durability and 
beauty of finish are not equaled. tfo 





Rimmels Perfumes. 
TRADE MARE. 


IHLANG-IBLANG. 


, RIMMEL’s BOUQUET. 
Srl ~ 





PARIS AND LONDON. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


EDWARD GREEY & CO., 
© Spécial Representatives, 38 Vesey street, New York. 


150,000,000 


Sterling. . Uuclaimed Money and Estates Registry, com- 
mencing 1600. Fee to search for any name, $2. GUN 
& CO., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, England. tfo 


WP AN TED— lady Agents in every Town 

and Village to sell what every lady will purchase 

at sight, Address Miss MURRAY, 139 Fulton st., N. Y. 
° 














FORTUNE in any State—Rights for sale- 
New patent article for every female. Sample $2. 
Addréss INVENTOR, P. O. Box 2488, New York. 0 








WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Magnificent Grand, Square and Upright 
RPWPIEAHN O BS. 





Unapproachable for-their immense power of ton», 
great singing quality, evenness throughout the entire 
scale, easy action, workmanship and durability, and pro- 
nounced unequaled by all the famed artisia of this 
country and Europe. Every instrument warranted for 
ten years. Warerooms, 660 Broadway, New York. 

J. BAUER & Co., General Agen 
Importers of Musical Instruments, 8 s and Musical 
ae of every description, 650 dway, = 

ork. o 


DISTINCUISHED PUPILS OF 
OUR SCHOOLS. 
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